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THE AMERICAN MOVEMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL 
COPYRIGHT, 1837-60 


ANDREW J. EATON 


INTRODUCTION 


COMPLETE account of the Ameri- 
A can movement for an interna- 
tional copyright law has yet to 
be written. It is the purpose of this paper 
simply to sketch the broad outlines of 
the movement from its beginning in 1837 
to about 1860. The latter date is purely 
arbitrary, marking no climax either of 
failure or of success in the fortunes of the 
struggle. The fact, however, that follow- 
ing 1860 the Civil War absorbed national 
interest and that efforts to secure copy- 
right were postponed for nearly a decade 
offers some justification for selecting that 
date as a convenient terminus. 

Within these limits the present discus- 
sion deals chiefly with the efforts to se- 
cure the passage of an international 
copyright law—the individuais and 
groups concerned in the movement, the 
activities and arguments on both sides 
of the question, the progress of the move- 
ment, and the reasons for its failure. It 
also discusses briefly the background of 
the subject with regard to :. tional copy- 
right law in the United States as well as 
the European movement for interna- 
tional copyright, which preceded and in- 
fluenced the efforts in the United States. 
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Some attention, too, is given to the 
causes of the movement, particularly 
to the conditions in the American book 
trade which prevailed through the lack 
of copyright protection for the works of 
foreign authors in this country. 


NATIONAL COPYRIGHT LAW IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


The Constitution of the United States 
(Art. I, sec. 8) authorizes Congress “to 
promote the progress of science and use- 
ful arts, by securing for limited times to 
authors and inventors the exclusive 
right to their respective writings and 
discoveries.”” In accordance with this 
power, Congress, on May 31, 1790, 
passed the first national copyright law, 
giving to authors who were citizens or 
residents, their heirs and assigns, copy- 
right in books, maps, and charts for 
fourteen years, with renewal for fourteen 
additional years, if the author was living 
at the expiration of the first term." 

This first national copyright law, as 
well as the various state laws which pre- 
ceded it, followed the English precedent 


* Richard Rogers Bowker, Copyright: Its History 
and Its Law (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1912), 


P. 35- 
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in denying implicitly the theory of per- 
petual copyright—the so-called “proper- 
ty” theory—by limiting to successive 
fourteen-year periods the duration of the 
author’s exclusive privilege to his work. 
In view of the long controversy over the 
legal status of literary property—a con- 
troversy which played an important part 
in the movement for international copy- 
right—this position and the English 
legal precedents on which it is based are 
of great importance. 

While it is impossible here to discuss 
fully either the various conflicting theo- 
ries of literary property or the evolution 
of copyright law in England, it is neces- 
sary for an understanding of the argu- 
ments for and against international 
copyright to say a word about these sub- 
jects.? The Statute of Anne, which took 
effect on April 10, 1710, and which is the 
foundation of the present copyright law 
of England and America, gave ‘the au- 
thor of works then existing or his assigns 
the sole right of printing for twenty-one 
years and no longer; of works not then 
printed for fourteen years and no longer, 
except in case he were alive at the end of 
that time, when he could renew for four- 
teen years. For many years, both before 
and after the passage of this act, it was 
widely held that authors possessed a 
natural right to their published works 
under common law and that statutory 
law grew up merely to enforce common- 
law rights by imposing penalties for a 
theft which, without such laws, could 
not be punished. But in 1774 the House 
of Lords, in a far-reaching decision, ruled 
that, instead of giving additional sanc- 
tion to rights already held, the statute 
substituted a new and lesser right to the 


2For fuller discussion see ibid., chaps. i-iii, 
and Stephen P. Ladas, The International Protection 
of Literary and Artistic Property (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1938), I, 1-12. 


exclusion of an old and greater one. The 
effect of this interpretation was that 
“literary and like property .. . . lost the 
character of copy-right, and became the 
subject of copy-privilege, depending on 
legal enactment for the security of the 
private owner.” This view is the basis 
of our constitutional provision, and it 
has been accepted by American courts— 
for the first time in 1834 in the case of 
Wheaton v. Peters, when the Supreme 
Court ruled that, by the Act of 1790 
Congress did not affirm an existing right 
but created a new right. 

In spite of English and American 
judicia! acceptance of the theory denying 
the perpetual rights of authors under 
natural law, the “property” theory per- 
sisted. This theory—that copyright is a 
“property right,” inherent and _ inde- 
feasible, rather than a privilege—was 
strongly advanced by most advocates of 
international copyright in the nineteenth 
century. It undoubtedly played an im- 
portant part in promoting universal 
recognition of authors’ rights.‘ 

The Copyright Law of 1831, passed 
largely through the strenuous efforts of 
Noah Webster, who was a strong advo- 
cate of the “property” theory, extended 
the term of copyright to twenty-eight 
years with the privilege of renewal for 
fourteen years to the author or to his 
widow or children.’ But, like the law of 
1790 on which it was based, this law 
granted copyright to “citizens and resi- 
dents” of the United States only. To ad- 
vocates of international copyright this 
provision was the root of all evils, for it 
was this which made it impossible for 
foreign authors living abroad to obtain 
protection for their works in the United 
States. In the absence of such protec- 

3 Bowker, op. cit., p. 7. 

4 Ladas, op. cit., p. 8. 

5 Bowker, op. cit., p. 36. 
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tion, American publishers could legally 
reprint the works of foreign authors with- 
out payment. From this fact stemmed 
conditions of the utmost importance in 
the cultural history of this country; and 
it was to remedy this situation that the 
movement for an international copy- 
right law began. 


THE EUROPEAN MOVEMENT FOR 
EXTENSION OF COPYRIGHT 


The movement for international copy- 
right in the United States should be 
recognized as a part of a general move- 
ment for the extension of authors’ rights 
which began in Europe in the early nine- 
teenth century and continued down to 
1886, when the Berne Convention was 
signed. With the growth of writing as a 
profession, with the increasing demand 
for books on the part of an enlarged read- 
ing public, and with the development of 
the book business, making possible a 
wider distribution of literature, authors 
began to demand fuller protection of 
their rights and to complain about the 
pirating of their works in foreign coun- 
tries. In 1828 Denmark made the first 
provision for international protection of 
authors’ rights by extending the provi- 
sions of its national copyright law to for- 
eign works on condition of reciprocity. 
Prussia followed suit in 1836 and Eng- 
land in 1837. Little further progress was 
made until 1852, when France granted 
protection to all foreign authors regard- 
less of whether or not their governments 
had concluded reciprocal agreements. 
Up to 1852 Belgium and the United 
States were the two hotbeds of literary 
piracy.? Belgium concluded an agree- 


_SLadas, op. cit., pp. 22 ff. 


7A thorough study of an important aspect of 
literary piracy in Belgium is Herman Dopp, La Con- 
trefagon des livres francais en Belgique, 1815-1852 
(Louvain: Librairie Universitaire, 1932). 


ment with France in 1854, leaving the 
United States, Russia, and the Ottoman 
Empire outside the fold. 

The reasons why the United States 
failed to keep pace with European na- 
tions in the movement for international 
copyright may be explained by a set of 
circumstances peculiar to America. Here 
was a nation with a reading public in- 
creasing in size and a book-manufactur- 
ing industry expanding at an even great- 
er rate. Lacking a highly developed liter- 
ature of its own, this country had at hand 
the mature literature of another country 
written in the same language. With for- 
eign books available for the taking in the 
absence of international copyright, what 
could have been more natural than that 
American publishers should appropriate 
the bountiful output of English litera- 
ture which circumstances placed within 
their reach? Such was the result; and the 
advantages to American publishers and, 
indirectly, to readers were so great that 
their appetite grew with eating. The 
system of book production that grew up 
on the basis of free access to the works of 
foreign authors became firmly estab- 
lished as the nineteenth century pro- 
gressed; and the advantage of this system 
explains in large measure why European 
nations were able to establish interna- 
tional copyright relations, culminating 
in the Berne Convention of 1886, before 
the United States had taken a single 
step. 

Different as were the conditions with 
which the American movement for in- 
ternational copyright had to contend, 
and meager as were its accomplishments 
compared with the movement in Europe, 
there is abundant evidence to demon- 
strate the direct influence of the Europe- 
an movement upon its American coun- 
terpart. As will be shown later in more 
detail, the beginnings of the American 








movement were the direct result of the 
efforts of various British authors. Harriet 
Martineau, particularly, was active in 
stirring up the first signs of interest in 
the subject.* Captain Frederick Marryat 
was another English writer who agitated 
for a copyright law.° And, most impor- 
tant of all, Dickens, on the occasion of 
both his memorable visits to the United 
States, succeeded in stirring up an un- 
paralleled interest in the copyright ques- 
tion.’ An English publisher, Frederick 
Saunders, was the moving spirit in the 
first and later efforts to persuade Con- 
gress to extend copyright protection to 
foreign authors.” And, finally, an Ameri- 
can publisher, G. P. Putnam, the most 
sincere and untiring advocate in the 
whole early struggle for international 
copyright, undoubtedly drew much of 
his knowledge of and enthusiasm for the 
subject from his early associations with 
English authors, publishers, and other 
advocates of authors’ rights while repre- 
senting his firm in London.” 


CONDITIONS IN THE AMERICAN 
BOOK TRADE IN 1830 


It is to conditions prevailing in the 
American book trade in the decade of the 


8 Arno L. Bader, “Frederick Saunders and the 
Early History of the International Copyright Move- 
ment in America,” Library Quarterly, VIII (1938), 
33; Allan Nevins, The Evening Post: A Century of 
Journalism (New York: Boni & Liveright, 1922), 
pp. 212-13. 

9 Frederick Marryat, A Diary in America: Part 
Second (London: Longman, Orme, Brown, Green, & 
Longmans, 1839), I, 209. 

%© William Glyde Wilkins (comp. and ed.), 
Charles Dickens in America (London: Chapman & 
Hall, Ltd., 1911), chap. xiii; Lawrence H. Houtch- 
ens, “Charles Dickens and International Copy- 
right,” American Literature, XIII (1941), 18-28. 


Bader, op. cit. 


12 George Haven Putnam, George Palmer Putnam: 
A Memoir (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1912), 
pp. 160-70. 
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1830’s that we must now turn for an ex. 
planation of the origins of the movement 
for international copyright. By this time 
bookmaking had become a relatively 
thriving industry in the United States, 
In about 1815 there had begun a period 
of rapid expansion based on a growing 
popular demand for books. In this period 
publishing first became specialized, and 
large firms devoted to the publication of 
general literature were established. In 
the 1820’s New York had replaced Phila- 
delphia as the country’s foremost pub- 
lishing center. Here the enterprising 
Harper brothers had entered business in 
1817; by 1825 theirs was the largest 
book-manufacturing establishment in 
the country, though as late as 1837 they 
were doing job printing for anyone who 
would bring it to them. Harpers was fol- 
lowed by other firms: D. Appleton and 
Company in 1825, D. C. Francis in 1826, 
Wiley and Long in 1832, J. B. Lippincott 
and Company in 1836, and Dodd, Mead 
and Company in 1839. Boston and 
Philadelphia were hardly less important 
as publishing centers. The old Philadel- 
phia firm of Carey and Hart was re- 
garded in 1839 as the leading publisher 
of belles-lettres in America. But it was 
soon surpassed by the rising house of 
Ticknor and Fields of Boston.*3 
The introduction of improved meth- 
ods of bookmaking went along with the 
establishment of publishing houses. 
The process of stereotyping, developed 
in Europe a few years previously, was 
introduced in the United States in 1813. 
G. P. Putnam states, however, that it 
was not used widely, even in the early 
thirties." In 1817 iron presses began to 


*3 Cambridge History of American Literature, IV, 
544- 

™4 Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt, The Book in Ameri- 
ca (New York: R. R. Bowker Co., 1939), pp. 121-45. 


8G. H. Putnam, op. cit., p. 22. 
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replace the old wooden ones, and in 1829 
the first cylinder press was introduced. 
A type-casting machine was invented in 
1838. By 1825 cloth or muslin had come 
into use for book binding in place of 
more expensive materials. By this latter 
year American publishing may be said 
to have passed through the period of 
mechanical adolescence." The effect of 
these improvements was to make publi- 
cation easier and quicker and, in connec- 
tion with the rapid development of 
transportation facilities, to usher in the 
day of large-scale production, low prices, 
and wide distribution. 

The important factor in the expansion 
of the book trade was the increasing 
popular demand for books, particularly 
novels. From newspapers and religious 
publications the American reading pub- 
lic had turned gradually to an interest in 
belles-lettres. The works of English nov- 
elists had been popular in America in the 
late eighteenth century, and a consider- 
able business of reprinting them had 
grown up.’? At this time, however, the 
novel was still looked upon with consid- 
erable disfavor, and the demand, while 
steady, was limited. It was the populari- 
ty of Maria Edgeworth’s novels, accord- 
ing to Bradsher, that first opened the 
eyes of American publishers to the pos- 
sibilities of the exploitation of British 
authors."* But not until the tremendous 
vogue of Walter Scott was the practice 
of systematic exploitation begun on a 
large scale. In April, 1817, the firm of 
Mathew Carey, the largest publishing 
house in Philadelphia, wrote a letter to 
Longman and Company of London 


‘6 Cambridge History of American Literature, IV, 
543. 

7 E. L. Bradsher, Mathew Carey, Editor, Author, 
and Publisher (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1912), p. 80. 


8 Ibid., p. 84. 


which shows clearly the attitude of one 
American publisher toward the growing 
practice. The letter said in part: 

We are very desirous to make some arrange- 
ment by which we should receive such new 
works that come out as may be likely to bear 
publication in this Country. If you can make 
any such arrangements for us we will allow 
Two hundred & fifty dollars per annum, pro- 
vided the person will forward them per first 
vessel from London or Liverpool in order that 
we may receive them first We should 
wish to receive every new work of popularity 
and particularly those of Miss Porter, Lord 
Byron, Miss Edgeworth, W. Scott, Leigh Hunt, 
<o< oe In short we should wish 
the person who might undertake it, to use his 
judgment in selecting for us every work at all 
likely to bear republication." 


The efforts of Carey and other Ameri- 
can publishers to capitalize on the popu- 
larity of foreign books resulted early in a 
ruthless competition among numerous 
firms. While the lack of international 
copyright enabled every publisher to 
appropriate these books without pay- 
ment, no publisher who reprinted an edi- 
tion had any assurance that rival firms 
would not bring out competing editions 
at lower prices. In this state of insecurity, 
priority of publication was the only ad- 
vantage which a publisher could have 
over his competitors. Speed, therefore, 
became of the utmost importance; and 
to obtain the first copy of the latest for- 
eign works, print large editions in cheap 
form, and profit by huge sales before 
competing editions could appear became 
the accepted practice. 

The correspondence of Mathew Carey 
with his London agents again throws 
light on the workings of this system. In 
a letter dated June 17, 1822, Carey 
wrote with evident satisfaction: 

We have rec’d “Quentin Durward” most 


handsomely and have the Game completely in 
our own hands this time. In 28 hours after re- 


19 Ibid., p. 79. 
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ceiving it we had 1500 copies sent off or ready 

In two days we shall publish it here 
and in New York and the Pirates may print it as 
soon as they please. The opposition Edition 
will be out in about 48 hours after they have 
one of our Copies but we shall have complete 
and entire possession of every market in the 
Country for a short time When we rec’d 
the Vol. wanting the few last pages, we were 
vexed to think that a long passage might keep 
us out of them so long that we might lose all 
the advantage already gained, but the Mail of 
next morning put us in the best of humor by 
bringing the remaining pages It frequently 
happens that we are 70 or 80 days without in- 
telligence from England We are very de- 
sirous of taking every precaution against losing 
the advantage for which we pay so heavily, 
and which is lost unless we have a few days 
start.?° 


In the same year that this was written, 
Carey again triumphed over his rivals in 
launching Byron’s popular Don Juan. 
Having received advance copies of the 
latest cantos, he rushed it to thirty-five 
or forty compositors, and within thirty- 
six hours an American edition was on 
sale.* In 1836 a rival firm, Carey and 
Hart of Philadelphia, hired all the seats 
in the mail stage in order to place five 
hundred copies of Bulwer’s Rienzi on the 
New York market before the Harper 
edition could appear.” 

As indicated in Carey’s letter quoted 
above, the books most frequently re- 
printed in the United States at this time 
were those of popular English novelists. 
Beginning with Waverley in 1814, Scott’s 
novels enjoyed an immense popularity. 
By 1823 an estimated five hundred thou- 
sand volumes of his works had been is- 
sued by American publishers; some of 
them came out in chapbooks for as little 


2° Tbid., pp. 84-85. 
2 Cambridge History of American Literature, IV, 
546. 


22 J. C. Derby, Fifty Years among Authors, Books 
and Publishers (New York: G. W. Carleton & Co., 


1884), Pp. 551. 
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as five cents.?’ Before his death in 1832 
Scott had written thirty-two novels, and 
five years later his works were being pub- 
lished by more than five American 
firms.** His contemporaries, too, were 
in demand. Jane Austen, Byron, Disraeli, 
and Leigh Hunt were frequently re- 
printed. And no sooner had Scott ceased 
writing than Dickens began his long and 
prolific career. Indeed, there was hardly 
a year between 1815 and 1870 which did 
not produce at least one highly popular 
British novel.’ 

It is hardly necessary to say that not 
all the foreign books reprinted in the 
United States were on a par with even 
the worst of Dickens or Scott. In fact, 
the growing popularity of English novels 
and the large profits to be made from 
pirating them led American publishers 
to cast about for any book that would 
suit the popular taste for romantic or 
sentimental fiction. Apparently a large 
part of the output was made up of trash, 
for the respectable Knickerbocker pro- 
tested in 1834: “Something, we think, 
should be done to correct the feculent 
tide of uninstructive matter which 
spawns itself over this country from 
the foreign press.”*° The flood of worth- 
less periodical material was especially 
offensive to this writer. And G. M. Whar- 
ton, commenting in the North American 
Review, declared that “every romance, 
it mattered not how offensive to good 


23 Cambridge History of American Literature, IV, 
541 

24 B. D. Cutler, “The Great Victorians Come to 
America,” Publishers’ Weekly, CX XII (1932), 1928 


2s Bradsher, op. cit., p. 84. See also I. R. Brussel, 
Anglo-American First Editions, 1826-1900—East 
to West (London: Constable & Co., 1935), an 
admirable bibliography of first editions of English 
authors whose books were published in America 
before their publication in England. 


26“Titerary Protection” (editorial), Kicker 


bocker, IV (1834), 502. 
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taste, or deleterious in its influence upon 
public morals, was eagerly welcomed.’”” 

The wholesale reprinting of these 
books, good and bad, was of course made 
possible by the lack of an international 
copyright law. And the importance for 
our subject of the competition among 
American publishers for the unprotected 
works of foreign authors lies in the fact 
that the expanding American book trade 
became geared to a system of production 
in which the lack of international copy- 
right was an essential factor. Not only 
publishers but also binders, typesetters, 
paper-makers, and many booksellers 
were beneficiaries of the system. And, to 
the extent that the popular books of for- 
eign authors were made available at low 
prices, the American reading public like- 
wise benefited. 

In the face of these vested interests to 
whose obvious advantage it was that the 
existing system be perpetuated, the 
movement for an international copy- 
right law was to make scant headway. 
The book trade was reluctant to give up 
an assured source of income, and the 
reading public a source of cheap books. 
The economic interest of the makers and 
of the consumers of reprinted books was 
to prove stronger than the desire of those 
Americans, whatever their motives, who 
wished to extend legal protection to for- 
eign authors. 


THE MOVEMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL 
COPYRIGHT: BEGINNINGS TO 1842 


Although the American movement 
for international copyright can hardly 
be said to have begun before 1836, there 
were sporadic appeals for copyright pro- 
tection for foreign authors prior to that 
date. Indeed, Tom Paine appears to have 
advocated international copyright as 


27 “Literary Property,” North American Review, 
LII (1841), 399. 


early as 1782.77 The New York Evening 
Post protested against the pirating of 
English works by American publishers 
in 1810 and again in 1826.7° Goodrich 
states that the American author, John 
Neal, first advocated international copy- 
right in his magazine, the Yankee, in 
1828.°° On the other hand, the Knicker- 
bocker claims that the necessity of an in- 
ternational copyright law was first 
pointed out in its columns.** The honor 
of pleading the cause in this magazine 
belongs to Willis G. Clark, Philadelphia 
poet, editor, and publicist. His articles 
and editorials on the subject, beginning 
in 1834, pointed out the flagrant injus- 
tice of the lack of an adequate copyright 
law, as well as the injury to American 
literature. While perhaps not the first 
to mention it, Clark was certainly the 
most persistent and emphatic of those 
who early tried to stir up interest in the 
cause. 

While Americans merely viewed the 
subject with alarm, it remained for an 
Englishman, Frederick Saunders, to 
launch the international copyright move- 
ment in this country.** A graduate of 


28 Bader, op. cit., p. 26 n. 
29 Nevins, op. cit., p. 212. 


3°S. G. Goodrich, Recollections of a Lifetime 
(New York: Miller, Orton & Mulligan, 1856), II, 
357 n. 

3« “International Copy-Right Law,” Knicker- 
bocker, XV (1840), 529; “International Copy- 
Right,” ibid., XIX (1842), 384. 


“Literary Protection,” Knickerbocker, IV 
(1834), 502; “Community of Copy-Right between 
the United States and Great Britain,” ibid., VI 
(1835), 285-89. 

33 Bader, op. cit., pp. 25-39. For Saunders’ own 
account of his efforts see his ‘“‘A Reminiscence in 
Copyright History,” Publishers’ Weekly, XXXIII 
(1888), 988, and James A. Rawley, “An Early 
History of the International Copyright Movement,” 
Library Quarterly, XI (1941), 200-206, which con- 
tains the text of Saunders’ theretofore unpublished 
work entitled “An Early History of the Internation- 
al Copyright in America.” 
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Oxford, a man of literary interests, and 
the son of the senior partner of the Eng- 
lish publishing firm of Saunders and 
Otley, Saunders came to America in 1836 
to establish a branch of the English firm 
in New York. His motive was to fore- 
stall the American pirates of English 
works by issuing an American edition of 
Saunders and Otley publications simul- 
taneously with the London edition, hop- 
ing that the presence in New York of an 
American branch of the English firm 
would deter American publishers from 
pilfering foreign property. Aware that 
as a foreigner he had no legal protection 
under American copyright law, Saunders 
deliberately took his stand on moral 
grounds: on the right of authors to their 
literary property. The American pub- 
lishers lost no time in pirating his books 
and almost ruining him financially, ig- 
noring the moral right to literary proper- 
ty in the interests of business and cheap 
literature. In the two years’ battle with 
these enterprising American adversaries 
Saunders was defeated. 

The importance of this episode, how- 
ever, lies not in his defeat, nor in the 
victory of Harpers and other publishers 
over a potential English rival, but rather 
in the fact that out of his efforts the 
American movement for international 
copyright was born. Saunders believed 
in publicity. He pleaded his cause in the 
New York newspapers, particularly the 
Evening Post, whose editor, William 
Cullen Bryant, was sympathetic. He 
took the initiative in framing and pre- 
senting petitions to Congress. It was 
through his efforts that the problem was 
brought before the public and that 
American authors and journalists and 
others interested in American literature 
took up the struggle. Bader goes so far 
as to say that “what has seemed in the 
past a merely fortuitous concurrence of 
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efforts to secure copyright protection in 
the years 1836-38 is revealed to be the 
direct result of a vigorous campaign 
carried on by Saunders.’’*4 

In the midst of this preliminary skir- 
mishing the first big gun of the campaign 
was fired in 1837—the British Authors’ 
Petition to Congress asking for copy- 
right protection for the works of foreign 
authors.** In this amazing propagandist 
effort the energetic Saunders had a part, 
for the petition was prepared by the firm 
of Saunders and Otley in London and 
intrusted by them to the personal care of 
Captain Wilkes of the United States Ex- 
ploring Expedition, who delivered it into 
the hands of Henry Clay in the United 
States Senate.*° The petition was signed 
by fifty-six of the foremost English writ- 
ers, including Bulwer-Lytton, Carlyle, 
Harriet Martineau, Southey, and Thom- 
as Moore—an array of names which, to 
one writer, appeared “as long and lumi- 
nous as the tail of a comet.”37 

In this document, presented to the 
Senate by Henry Clay on February 2, 
1837, the distinguished authors stated 
their case simply and directly. They 
pointed out that, in the absence of an 
international copyright law giving them 
exclusive rights to their publications in 
the United States, they not only were 
deprived of their property but also were 
injured in their reputations by the muti- 
lation of their writings at the hands of 
American publishers. At the same time, 
they said, American authors were in- 
jured by being forced to compete with 
foreign works which American publish- 
ers secured from abroad without pay- 


34 OD. cit., pp. 25-26. 
3s Quoted by Bowker, op. cit., pp. 341-44. 
36 Bader, op. cit., p. 34. 


37“The International Copyright Question,” 
United States Magazine and Democratic Review, 
XII (new ser.; 1843), 116. 
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ment. They concluded by requesting 
Congress to use its power to extend copy- 
right protection in the United States to 
the works of foreign writers. Henry Clay, 
upon presenting the document, said: 

There seems to me to be every motive for 
reciprocating between the two countries the 
security of copyrights. Indeed, I do not see 
any ground of just objection, either in the Con- 
stitution or in sound policy, to the passage of 
a law tendering to all foreign nations reciprocal 
security for literary property.3* 


This first occasion upon which the 
matter of international copyright was 
presented to the attention of Congress 
could hardly have been more auspicious. 
Having been presented by Senator Clay, 
the British Authors’ Petition was re- 
ferred to a select committee. On Febru- 
ary 16, 1837, Clay, as chairman of the 
committee, submitted a report accom- 
panied by a bill to amend the existing 
copyright act.*® In this report the com- 
mittee took a strong stand in favor of in- 
ternational copyright. They accepted 
the “property” theory of authors’ rights, 
pointing out that the property of authors 
in their literary works is incontestable, 
that this property should be protected 
by law as effectually as any other form 
of human possessions, and that this pro- 
tection should be afforded regardless of 
the nationality of the author or the loca- 
tion of the property, a foreign author’s 
book being considered in the same cate- 
gory as a bale of merchandise belonging 
to a foreign merchant. The committee’s 
bill, the first measure for international 
copyright to be presented to Congress, 
provided for the extension of the Ameri- 
can copyright law then in force to pro- 

36 This and later references to bills, reports, pe- 
titions, memorials, and other documents concerning 
international copyright in Congress follow Thorvald 


Solberg, “International Copyright in Congress, 
1837-1886,” Library Journal, II (1886), 251. 


39 Ibid., pp. 252-53. 
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tect works by the authors of Great Bri- 
tain, Ireland, and France, on condition 
that these works be printed and pub- 
lished in the United States within one 
month of their publication abroad. Thus, 
by making the protection of foreign au- 
thors’ rights dependent upon the manu- 
facture of their books in the United 
States, the first American measure for 
international copyright attempted the 
task of reconciling the rights of authors 
with the interests of the American book 
trade. Its failure to do so to the satisfac- 
tion of the latter was, and continued to 
be, the chief obstacle in the path of the 
movement for international copyright. 

To Americans sympathetic with the 
idea of international copyright either out 
of a desire to render justice to foreign 
authors or out of an interest in the wel- 
fare of American literature, the British 
Authors’ Petition, together with Clay’s 
favorable report and the introduction of 
the bill of February 16, 1837, was a stim- 
ulus to action. As might be expected, 
American writers and intellectuals—the 
literati of the country—were the moving 
spirits in the campaign. The focus of the 
movement was the literary metropolis 
of New York, where such writers as Al- 
bert Matthews, Halleck, Bryant, Fay, 
Evert Duyckinck, and others made up a 
small literary group. To these men, in- 
terested in the creation of an American 
literature and themselves the sufferers 
under the existing system, the establish- 
ment of international copyright was 
greatly to be desired. 

Yet these intellectuals were but a 
small circle of advocates in the midst of 
a sea of popular indifference, and they 
were opposed by powerful interests only 
too ready to exploit the cry of cheap 
books for the masses. Even among the 
foremost American writers there was a 
lack of enthusiasm for the cause. In 1839 
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Prescott wrote to Irving, begging for his 
aid in support of the pending bill. He de- 
clared truthfully: “If anything be done, 
there can be no doubt that you are the 
one who, from your literary position in 
the country, should take the lead in it.”’* 
Irving apparently did not respond, and 
he was soon annoyed with murmurings 
because he had refused to sign a petition. 
In January, 1840, he replied to his crit- 
ics, explaining that he had objected to 
the phraseology of the petition and add- 
ing that he had written to a member of 
Congress in support of the copyright 
bill." Irving, as his biographer implies, 
was never a crusader for principles.# 
Yet Prescott shared this skeptical atti- 
tude—out of fear, perhaps, of appearing 
to urge his own advantage. He had con- 
cluded his appeal to Irving in these un- 
enthusiastic terms: “I can well under- 
stand, from my own feelings, how dis- 
tasteful this sort of work must be to 
you.’’43 

In spite of this lack of ardor among the 
foremost authors, the advocates of inter- 
national copyright expressed themselves 
energetically. The periodicals and news- 
papers were their mediums of appeal, and 
the majority of these were in favor of the 
cause.‘4 The Knickerbocker, a pioneer in 
the movement, was joined by the A meri- 
can Monthly Magazine, the New-York 
Mirror, the North American Review, the 
Southern Literary Messenger, and others. 
In the New York Evening Post Bryant 
continued to push the measure strongly. 

4° George Ticknor, Life of William Hickling 
Prescott (Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 1864), p. 176. 

4*“To the Editor,” Knickerbocker, XV (1840), 
78-79. 


# Stanley T. Williams, The Life of Washington 
Irving (New York: Oxford University Press, 1935), 
II, 215. 


43 Ticknor, op. cit., p. 176. 


44 Bader, op. cit., pp. 35-36. 


It was a publisher, however, who was 
responsible for setting up the first organ- 
ization to work for international copy- 
right. This was George Palmer Putnam, 
one of the more farsighted members of 
his profession and the man who may well 
be remembered as the father of the in- 
ternational copyright movement in the 
United States. As a young man in the 
employ of the New York firm of Wiley 
and Long, later Wiley and Putnam, he 
organized the first American interna- 
tional copyright committee or associa- 
tion in 1837.4 In addition to Putnam, 
who was secretary, the other members of 
the committee were Bryant, Albert Mat- 
thews, Halleck, Cooper, and Fay. The 
activities of this committee appear to 
have been limited to stimulating interest 
through appeals in the press and through 
petitions to Congress. Apart from help- 
ing to crystallize opinion, no spectacular 
results were achieved, and the organiza- 
tion lapsed sometime before 1840. For 
Putnam, however, this was but the first 
of a long series of efforts in behalf of in- 
ternational copyright. To him more than 
to any other advocate of the measure be- 
longs the credit for setting up what or- 
ganization there was in the copyright 
movement down to 1872. Whenever 
prospects of success appeared, he would 
organize a new committee. From 1837 
until his death in 1872, he was the secre- 
tary and generally the working man in 
each successive organization. His tireless 
activity in the face of opposition in the 
American book trade and of general in- 
difference on the part of Congress and 
the public helped keep the movement 
alive through repeated failures. 

The opponents of international copy- 
right were not slow in taking up the chal- 
lenge. Their numbers appear to have 

4sG. H. Putnam, of. cit., pp. 160 ff. 

46 Tbid., p. 33. 
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been drawn largely from the book trade, 
which included not only publishers and 
booksellers but also printers, binders, 
type-founders, paper-makers, and mem- 
bers of other ancillary trades. In addi- 
tion, there were men like William Leggett, 
co-worker with Bryant on the Evening 
Post and in 1837 editor of the Plain- 
Dealer, who were motivated not by self- 
interest but by an honest belief that copy- 
right would work to the disadvantage of 
the American people by checking the 
diffusion of cheap books.‘?7 The anti- 
copyright forces lacked, for the most 
part, the support of magazines and news- 
papers through which to publicize their 
cause. Aside from Leggett’s Plain-Deal- 
er, the Philadelphia Public Ledger and 
Daily Transcript was their chief organ.” 
This paper, which seems to have been 
the mouthpiece of the Philadelphia book- 
making interests, ran a series of violently 
anti-copyright articles in 1838. But the 
activities of these interests were given 
largely to petitioning Congress in behalf 
of the growing book industry. And in 
this important realm they exerted suffi- 
cient influence to counteract all the mag- 
azine and newspaper appeals by the 
American literati in behalf of American 
literature and the recognition of authors’ 
rights. 

The advocates of an international 
copyright law took their stand on two 
broad grounds: justice and national in- 
terest.“ They argued that such a law 


47 William Leggett, A Collection of the Political 
Writings of William Leggett (New York: Taylor & 
Dodd, 1840). See his editorials on international copy- 
right reprinted from the New York Evening Post and 
the Plain-Dealer, pp. 88-90, 174-80, 207-14, 225-27. 
Leggett later modified his views on copyright. 


48 Bader, op. cit., p. 36. 


#9 A good statement of the pro-copyright position 
is A Plea for Authors and the Right of Literary Prop- 
erty (New York, 1838). This anonymous pamphlet 
was perhaps the first American document on inter- 
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would benefit all parties concerned—au- 
thors, native as well as foreign, publish- 
ers, and the American people at large. 
As far as authors were concerned, it was 
argued that the provision of copyright 
protection was a matter of justice pure 
and simple. This position was generally 
taken by those who accepted the “prop- 
erty” theory of authors’ rights men- 
tioned above. To most of these people the 
moral issue involved was fundamental 
and the only point worthy of discussion; 
for, having once shown that internation- 
al copyright was demanded on grounds 
of justice, they considered all other argu- 
ments superfluous—there was no alter- 
native but to provide copyright at once. 
For these advocates the matter was easi- 
ly decided by the view that a literary 
work is property and, like other proper- 
ty, entitled to protection regardless of 
national boundaries. To take the works 
of foreign authors without payment was, 
in their view, nothing less than stealing. 

Besides guaranteeing to foreign au- 
thors a just reward for their labors, it 
was argued that international copyright 
would prevent the mutilation of their 
works by American publishers. The 
British Authors’ Petition had com- 
plained strongly of the damage done 
to the reputations of foreign writers 
whose books were “adapted” by un- 
scrupulous publishers to the supposed 
tastes of their American readers. That 
this practice was not uncommon is abun- 
dantly proved by contemporary evi- 
dence. (Indeed, the opponents of copy- 
right argued against the measure on the 
ground that it would prevent the adapta- 
tion of foreign books to American needs.) 


national copyright to appear outside of newspapers 
or magazines. Solberg (op. cit., p. 255) attributes it 
to Grenville A. Sackett, but Bader (0). cit., p. 36) 
believes that Frederick Saunders may have been the 
author. 
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Copyright protection, it was urged, 
would put an end to this evil. 

Not only foreign authors but Ameri- 
can authors as well would benefit by an 


international copyright law. This argu-: 
ment was forcefully expressed at this: 


time by those writers and others who 
were concerned for the development of 
American literature and whose fondest 
wish was that the United States should 
finally achieve cultural independence. 
International copyright, they argued, 
would free American authors from un- 
fair competition with foreign works ap- 
propriated without payment by Ameri- 
can publishers. In asking for interna- 
tional copyright, American authors were 
emphatic in pointing out that what they 
demanded was not a favored position 
secured by government protection but 
merely “a fair field and no favor.” As one 
writer expressed it, “We only claim for 
American writers a fair chance in the 
We only demand that we 
should be admitted to the arena upon the 
same terms as the writers of England.’’®° 
And by a “fair field” was meant an op- 
portunity not only for writers of genius 
who might somehow manage to express 
themselves in spite of unfair competition 
or for authors already famous but also, 
and particularly, for those unrecognized 
writers of average talent who needed 
some encouragement to devote them- 
_ selves to writing as a profession. 

In addition to unfair competition, 
American authors were subjected to an- 
other injustice which international copy- 
right would remedy. This was the unau- 
thorized reprinting of their works by 
publishers abroad. That American au- 
thors were treated in Europe, to a lesser 
extent, in the same way that foreign au- 
thors were treated in this country was a 


8° “Copyright” (editorial), American Monthly 
Magazine, III (new ser.; 1837), 153. 
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fact not widely recognized at the time.* 
In reply to English critics of American 
practices, G. P. Putnam showed in 1845 
that, in proportion to the total number 
of books published, English piracies 


, Were as numerous as American and that 


American works reprinted in England 
were mutilated whenever it was thought 
necessary to appeal to English preju- 
dice.* Under international copyright 
American authors would be enabled to 
profit from the sale of their books abroad 
by reason of the reciprocal protection 
offered by foreign governments. 

With regard to publishers and other 
interests in the book industry, it was 
urged that an international copyright 
law would make for stability in the 
American book trade. It would have this 
effect chiefly by stopping the ruthless 
competition for unprotected foreign 
books described above and by giving au- 
thorized publishers the security in their 
investments which they lacked under 
the existing system. G. P. Putnam was a 
strong believer in copyright on this 
ground, and he pointed repeatedly to the 
better trade conditions that would result 
if American publishers would lend their 
support to a copyright law. 

And, finally, it was argued that inter- 
national copyright would benefit the 
American people as a whole. In the first 
place, it would give them better-made 
books. Freed from the necessity of haste 
in an effort to forestall rival editions and 
protected in the security of their invest- 
ments, publishers would be able to issue 


s* This was pointed out by S. G. Palfrey, “Inter- 
national Copyright,” North American Review, LV 
(1842), 262. See also Clarence Gohdes, American 
Literature in Nimneteenth-Century England (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1944). 

32In his American Facts (London: Wiley & 
Putnam, 1845); see also G. H. Putnam, op. cit., 
DP. 50-54. 

53 G. H. Putnam, oP. cit., p. 164. 
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well-made editions instead of the cheaply 
bound, slovenly printed works then in 
circulation. Authentic texts, too, would 
be available when unscrupulous publish- 
ers could no longer mutilate foreign 
works with impunity. Further, many of 
the best foreign books, not reprinted at 
all under the existing system for fear of 
piratical competition, would be made 
available to American readers when pub- 
lishers could have sufficient security in 
their investments to bring out various 
types of foreign works other than the 
most popular novels. At the same time, 
fewer of the lowest-quality novels would 
be imported into this country. 

The reading public would benefit, too, 
by the development of native American 
literature which would result when 


American authors were freed from un- 
fair competition. This argument was 
forcefully expressed by those writers and 


others mentioned above, who longed for 
the flowering of a truly American litera- 
ture which would proclaim to the world 
the cultural independence of the United 
States.54 This literature would speak for 
the new and glorious principles on which 
the American government is_ based, 
would perpetuate the genius and serv- 
ices of great Americans of the past, and 
would contribute something out of our 
national genius and our peculiar civiliza- 
tion to the general stock of knowledge.’s 
It is doubtful if many of the American 
readers to whom this appeal was directed 
were much concerned about the nation- 
ality of the authors whose books they 
read; but it is probably true, as Leh- 
mann-Haupt suggests, that “under bet- 


5 For a discussion of literary nationalism in this 
period see Benjamin T. Spencer,‘‘A National Litera- 
ture, 1837-1855,”” American Literature, VIII (1936), 
125-59. 


8A Plea for Authors and the Right of Literary 
Property, p. 7. 
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ter conditions, much of interest, value, 
and beauty might have been produced 
during those years in America, by men 
and women, who, as it was, realized that 
the profession of letters would not offer 
them a livelihood.”’* 

The advocates of copyright realized 
that the argument of cheap books ad- 
vanced by their opponents was one cal- 
culated to appeal to the reading public. 
Some of them disregarded the argument 
as irrefutable, and others felt that such 
material considerations were unworthy 
of discussion when a clear moral issue 
was involved. But a few advocates faced 
the question of cheap books and tried to 
point out the fallacies in the argument. 
G. P. Putnam took the position that in- 
ternational copyright would actually re- 
duce the cost of books to readers.’’ He 
argued that in a world market with in- 
ternational copyright protection the au- 
thor, having some financial return from 
each of many readers, could set his royal- 
ty per reader at a moderate figure. And, 
at the same time, the publisher, being in 
a position to divide among a number of 
editions the large initial cost of produc- 
tion, could set a lower selling price. In 
support of his argument, he cited the 
cheap editions of German books pro- 
duced after the German states had en- 
tered into copyright relations.* 

Neither G. P. Putnam nor any other 
advocate of copyright could deny, how- 
ever, that the cheapest reprints—books 
selling for five, ten, fifteen, and twenty- 
five cents—would no longer be available 
under international copyright. But, in 
extenuation, they pointed out that, be- 


56 Op. cit., p. 168. 

87 George Haven Putnam, Memories of a Pub- 
lisher, 1865-1915 (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1915), P. 45- 

58 G. H. Putnam, George Palmer Putnam: A Mem- 
oir, p. 165. 
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cause of large-volume sales and the com- 
petition of an increased number of au- 
thors, prices would be raised only slight- 
ly if at all; that the cheapest books re- 
printed were undesirable both in content 
and in form; that in Germany, France, 
and other countries where international 
copyright protection was guaranteed 
books were cheap; that, since the copy- 
right law would not be retroactive, all 
the foreign books published prior to the 
law would still be available without pay- 
ment of royalty; and that, regardless of 
selling price, authors should receive a 
fair return from the sale of their books. 

The opponents of international copy- 
right devoted themselves chiefly to re- 
futing the arguments outlined above. 
They maintained that a copyright law 
was demanded neither on the ground of 
justice nor on that of national interest 
and that such a law in fact would work 
to the disadvantage of both the Ameri- 
can book trade and the reading public. 
In reply to the argument that copyright 
was demanded on the ground of justice 
to authors, it was denied by few writers 
that the “property” theory of authors’ 
rights had any validity. That this view 
was taken with some hesitation and was 
not widely held is indicated by the atti- 
tude of one writer in 1843: 

We once thought otherwise, but would now 
deny altogether the principles of a natural right 
of literary property, absolute, exclusive, and 
perpetual. The inspiration which speaks through 
the organ of the poet or the philosopher . . . . is 
not his own, nor has he any such right of indi- 
vidual property in that which it has at once 
commanded and taught him to give to the 


Other opponents of copyright, accepting 
the view that property in literary works 
is a legal rather than a natural right, con- 


s9“The International Copyright Question,” 
United States Magazine and Democratic Review, 
XII (new ser.; 1843), 120. 
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cluded that the extension of internation. 
al copyright was purely a matter of ex. 
pediency or national interest and had 
nothing to do with justice. One writer 
pointed out that, since foreign authors 
in fact had no legal rights in the United 
States, their works were not “pirated” 
and American publishers could not prop- 
erly be condemned as “pirates.’’®° 

With regard to the interests of foreign 
authors, it was said further that English 
writers were well paid at home and 
should not expect additional profits out- 
side the market for which their books 
were originally written; that these au- 
thors actually benefited by the pirating 
of their books in America, since their J 
fame, echoed back across the ocean, in- 
creased the value of their copyright at 
home; that they would not really gain 
anything by copyright because the in- 
creased price of their books would reduce 
their sales; that their books were not 
mutilated to any serious extent; and that 
foreign authors desirous of copyright 
protection in America could obtain it by 
residing in the United States. These ar- 
guments, which illustrate some of the 
specious reasoning injected into the 
copyright debate, were expressed by 
P. H. Nicklin, a Philadelphia bookseller, 
in his refutation of the British Authors 
Petition. 

As for American authors, many of 
whom testified to the injury done them 
by lack of copyright, it was held by op- 
ponents of the law that the barren state 
of American letters was due not to un- 


6° P. H. Nicklin, Remarks on Literary Properly 
(Philadelphia: Nicklin & Johnson, 1838). This is 
probably the first American book on international 
copyright. While the author envisioned a “uni- 
versal republic of letters” based on international 
copyright, he criticized the British Authors’ Peti- 
tion sharply and opposed measures then being taken 
to secure copyright. 


6: Ibid., pp. 15 ff. 
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fair competition but rather to the fact 
that most books written in America were 
not worth the cost of paper and print.” 
American publishers, according to this 
argument, would prefer to print Ameri- 
can works protected by copyright if they 
could get any that would sell rather than 
reprint unprotected foreign works and 
run the risk of competition. It was ar- 
gued further that the advantages of in- 
ternational copyright would not be re- 
ciprocal because the works of American 
authors were not in demand abroad. 
This view that the United States, by 
passing an international copyright law, 
would be giving more than it received is 
well shown in the retort of an American 
congressman to the English writer, Cap- 
tain Frederick Marryat: “It is very true 
that you can steal our copyrights, as well 
as we can yours. But if you steal ten, we 
steal a hundred.’”* 

That international copyright would 
injure the interests of the American pub- 
lishing and book trades was perhaps the 
chief argument of the opponents of the 
measure. In this connection it is apparent 
that throughout the debate the question 
of copyright was confused with the then 
important issue of protection versus free 
trade.** With few exceptions, Henry Clay 
being the most notable, the protection- 
ists opposed international copyright on 
the ground that it would ruin the Ameri- 
can bookmaking industry. In taking this 
position, they were obviously thinking 
in terms of protecting the manufactur- 
ers—not the authors—of books against 
European competition. 

It was argued, in the first place, that 
an international copyright law—even 
one that, like Clay’s bill, provided for the 


* Ibid., p. 20. 
3 Marryat, op. cit., I, 226. 


* Bradsher, op. cit., pp. 37 ff.; Palfrey, op. cit., 
P. 247. 
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manufacture in the United States of all 
foreign books receiving copyright pro- 
tection—would prevent the reprinting of 
many foreign books in America, thus de- 
priving the book trade of one of its chief 
sources of income. Nicklin, though not 
a protectionist himself, believed that a 
copyright law would dislocate the Ameri- 
can publishing and bookmaking indus- 
tries, which involved thirty to fifty mil- 
lion dollars and employed two hundred 
thousand people, because one-fourth of 
this business was in the reprinting of for- 
eign books.®* The fear that foreign au- 
thors and publishers, protected by copy- 
right, would gain control of the American 
book market and flood the country with 
foreign-made books was another factor 
behind the opposition to copyright on 
economic grounds. The petitions against 
copyright addressed to Congress by vari- 
ous organizations of workers in the book- 
making industries reflect this fear. Again, 
the fear of monopoly was an important 
consideration to “‘a generation more vio- 
lently antimonopolistic than any since 
the English of the early seventeenth cen- 
tury.” Opponents of copyright believed 
that a law would give to a handful of 
powerful eastern firms with large re- 
sources and European contacts an effec- 
tive monopoly on the reprinting of for- 
eign books. Among publishers, it was the 
small firms, both on the eastern seaboard 
and in the interior, which feared the 
growth of monopoly. 

In the same breath that they predicted 
the ruin of the bookmaking industry, the 
opponents of copyright foretold the dire 
effects of a copyright law on the Ameri- 
can people. To give foreign authors the 
right to demand royalties and thus fix 
the price of books would be to cut off the 


5 Op. cit., p. 40. 


66 Carl Russell Fish, The Rise of the Common Man, 
1830-1850 (New York: Macmillan Co., 1937), p. 51. 
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reading public from the cheap literature 
then available. Such a step would under- 
mine the very foundation of democracy 
by retarding the education of the masses. 
This argument was often accompanied 
by comparisons of prices of the English 
and American editions of the same books, 
the implication being that lack of copy- 
right alone was responsible for lower 
prices of American editions. The New 
Yorker protested against such compari- 
sons in 1839 on the ground that it was 
unfair to compare the better-made Eng- 
lish editions with American reprints 
which, though cheap, were “muddily 
printed, incorrect, and sometimes muti- 
lated.”*? It is undoubtedly true, how- 
ever, that this argument of cheap books 
for the education of the masses, in spite 
of the efforts mentioned above to refute 
it, had a telling effect; and whatever 
popular opposition there was to interna- 
tional copyright was probably based on 
the notion that a copyright law would 
make books more expensive. 

While arguments pro and con were 
flying back and forth, the fate of interna- 
tional copyright was to be decided in 
Congress. No sooner had the British 
Authors’ Petition been presented than 
memorials in favor of copyright began 
to come in. The advocates of the measure 
scored first on February 4, 1837, when a 
petition signed by thirty American au- 
thors and ten prominent journalists was 
presented by Clay. Among the signers 
were Longfellow, John Neal, Rufus 
Dawes, and Willis G. Clark. The peti- 
tioners asked that 


such changes may be had in the present law of 
copyright, as, while they ensure to authors a 
safer interest in their property, to our own writ- 
ers encouragement, and to foreigners a reason- 
able protection, the public may be secured 


$7 “International Copyright Law,” New Yorker, 
VIII (1839), 18. 
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against a discouraging monopoly, the common. 
wealth of literature open to a fair and liberal 
competition, and the groundwork laid for a 
future international law of copyright between 
the Old World and the New.® 


On February 20 Clay presented to the 
Senate two more petitions in favor of in- 
ternational copyright, one signed by 
more than one hundred and fifty “public 
writers,” chiefly residents of New York 
City, and the other by nine professors of 
the University of Virginia. Both docu- 
ments condemned the existing indiffer- 
ence to the right of literary property and 
the injury done to American literature 
by the lack of international copyright. 
These petitions apparently had no effect, 
for Congress adjourned without taking 
action. 

On December 13, 1837, in the second 
session of the following Congress, Clay 
reintroduced his original bill to amend 
the existing copyright laws. This time it 
was referred to the Committee on Pat- 
ents and the Patent Office. Now, for the 
first time, petitions against the bill began 
to come in as the book trade became 
aware of the threat to its interests. Or- 
ganizations of printers and type-found- 
ers, as well as publishers and booksellers, 
hastened to present their views to both 
houses. Petitions opposing the copyright 
bill outnumbered those in favor of it by 
more than two to one. Presented on 
February 13, 1838, the petition of the 
Columbia Typographical Society of 
Washington, D.C., warned that interna- 
tional copyright would prove “the im- 
mediate destruction of the book-printing 
business of the United States; and the 
consequent impoverishment of the thou- 
sands dependent on this branch of in- 
dustry.”’ Soon after this the petition of 
the New York Typographical Society 
foretold similarly dire consequences for 


68 Solberg, op. cit., pp. 252-53. 
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the American book trade.®°® These and 
other anti-copyright petitions were avow- 
edly protectionist. 

In reply to these assaults of the op- 
position, the friends of the measure be- 
came active again. From Philadelphia, 
Boston, and New York came petitions 
in favor of international copyright. The 
seventy-nine signers of the Boston peti- 
tion, among whom were Edward Everett 
and George T. Curtis, declared that the 
proposed measure was “demanded by a 
due respect for the principles of justice 
.... by a sense of enlightened national 
reciprocity, and by the great literary in- 
terests of both countries.’’ The New York 
petition, signed by a hundred and thirty- 
six residents of that city, pleaded for jus- 
tice to foreign authors and for the ad- 
vancement of American literature.” 

In this war of petitions and counter- 
petitions victory went to the opponents 
of international copyright. For on June 
25, 1838, the Committee on Patents and 
the Patent Office, to which the bill had 
been referred, submitted an adverse re- 
port.”* Regarding the recognition of for- 
eign authors’ rights purely as a matter of 
expediency, the committee condemned 
the bill because it would injure the Amer- 
ican book industry by giving foreign au- 
thors and publishers a foothold in the 
American market. The Ruggles report 
diminished considerably the chances for 
success of Clay’s bill in the Senate. Ap- 
parently, the prosperity of the manufac- 
turers of books was more important to 
the members of the committee than 
either the remuneration of foreign au- 
thors or the development of American 


% Tbid., p. 254. 
” Ibid., pp. 255-56. 


7 U.S. Congress, Senate, Report by John Ruggles 
of Me., from the Committee on Patents and the Patent 
Office (Senate Doc. 494 [25th Cong., 2d sess. (June 
25, 1838)]). 
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literature. Although Clay reintroduced 
his bill on December 17, 1838, and again 
on January 6, 1840, little interest was 
manifested.” 

Thus closes what may be regarded as 
the first phase of the struggle for interna- 
tional copyright. Having enlisted the en- 
thusiasm and efforts of many prominent 
people and having begun auspiciously in 
Congress, the movement received a set- 
back in the Ruggles report which must 
have dampened the ardor of all sincere 
advocates of the cause. What explana- 
tion may be offered for the failure of the 
efforts up to this time? The opposition of 
the bookmaking interests and the success 
of these interests in getting the ear of 
Congress was undoubtedly a factor of 
immense importance. Further, there 
were the differences of opinion among 
advocates of the cause, the lack of or- 
ganization in the movement, and the 
coolness of prominent authors like Irving 
and Prescott, mentioned above. 

Another factor was the public indif- 
ference and lack of understanding of the 
subject, which is admittedly complex. 
Most Americans were without any un- 
derstanding of its implications, aside, 
perhaps, from the argument of cheap 
books. Francis Lieber, prominent politi- 
cal scientist, educator, and advocate of 
copyright, complained on this score in 
1840: 

The subject of an international copyright 
does not appear to attract the general attention 
in our country which fairness, justice, expedi- 
ency, our own advantage and our reputation 
.... call for, and which, it cannot be doubted, 
they would command, were the subject more 
widely and more thoroughly understood.?5 


In Congress, too, there was a similar in- 
difference and lack of understanding. 


72 Solberg, op. cit., p. 256. 
73 On International Copyright (New York, 1840), 
P. 4. 
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Frederick Marryat, whose conversation 
with one congressman is mentioned 
above, relates that certain southern leg- 
islators opposed the international copy- 
right bill in 1838 on the ground that they 
would not give a copyright to Miss Mar- 
tineau to propagate her abolitionist doc- 
trines throughout this country, “forget- 
ting that as a copyright would increase 
the price of a work, it would be the means 
of checking its circulation, rather than of 
extending it.”’* The preoccupation of 
Congress with other more controversial 
issues—tariff, the United States Bank, 
the question of public lands, and the 
brewing sectional struggle over slavery 
and territorial expansion—may also ex- 
plain its lack of interest in international 
copyright from 1837 onward. 

To what extent anti-British feeling in 
America was a factor in the opposition to 
international copyright at this time it is 
difficult to judge. That such feeling was 
prevalent is a matter of fact, and that it 
colored the opinions of many Americans 
in matters relating to British interests 
may be safely assumed. The conflict be- 
tween England and the United States, 
though confined in its military aspects 
to the wars of 1776 and 1812, waged 
fiercely in the fields of literature and di- 
plomacy throughout most of the nine- 
teenth century. The criticisms made ‘by 
English travelers, the attacks on Ameri- 
ca in English magazines, and recurring 
diplomatic crises served to embitter the 
relations of the two countries. The copy- 
right issue was thus only one of several 
sources of bad feeling. Although Ameri- 
cans were quite willing to read English 
books in large numbers, the thought of 
making what seemed to many people to 
be a large concession to British authors 
and publishers without any obvious and 
substantial guid pro quo may have influ- 


74 Op. cit., I, 223-24. 
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enced opinion both in and out of Con- 
gress against international copyright. 


SECOND PHASE OF THE MOVE- 
MENT, 1842-52 


The period of the forties, which we 
may regard as the second phase of the 
copyright movement, witnessed changes 
in the book trade which should be con- 
sidered briefly at this point. The most 
important development to be noted is 
the greatly increased competition among 
publishers for the works of foreign au- 
thors. The system of reprinting these 
works, begun in the previous period, was 
now extended to even greater lengths. 
Along with the gradual increase in the 
size of the reading public, the amazing 
improvement in transportation and com- 
munication facilities was perhaps the 
most important factor in the change. 

It was the advent of transatlantic 
steamship service in about 1839 that 
ushered in the new era. For with the 
coming of this service a number of large 
weekly papers were established in New 
York, Philadelphia, and Boston by such 
enterprising publishers as Park Ben- 
jamin, Rufus W. Griswold, and others 
who had the brilliant idea of making 
journalism out of literature.”> These 
“mammoth weeklies,” among the most 
important of which were the New World 
and Brother Jonathan, created a sensa- 
tion by reprinting the latest works of for- 
eign authors at unheard-of prices. The 
best (and undoubtedly some of the 
worst) novels of the day were made 
available, often within twenty-four hours 
after their arrival by steamship, for as‘ 
little as six cents a copy. With the rise of 
the ‘mammoth weeklies,”’ the system of 
piratical reprinting reached its climax. 

75 The rise of these weeklies is described in F. L. 


Mott, A History of American Magazines, I (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1930), 358-63. 
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The coming of these papers created 
consternation among the more respect- 
able publishers, some of whom saw their 
own methods taken over and perfected 
by others. In self-defense they began a 
policy of retaliation. Harper and Broth- 
ers took the lead in this struggle, bring- 
ing out Bulwer’s novels at twenty-five 
cents each and in 1844 publishing Dick- 
ens’ Martin Chuzzlewit in seventeen 
numbers for sale through newsboys.”° In 
time the “mammoth weeklies” folded up, 
partly because of the retaliatory compe- 
tition of the large publishing houses and 
partly because of a new post-office ruling 
in 1843 subjecting them to much higher 
postage rates.”? 

The effects of this period of intensified 
competition on the American book trade 
are worth noting. In the first place, the 
confusion and instability which charac- 
terized the book trade in the previous 
period were increased. As more publish- 
ers came into competition for foreign 
works, the security of all publishers in 
their investments became more precari- 
ous. Faced with this growing confusion 
and with the unscrupulous practices of 
their fly-by-night brethren, the more 
reputable firms realized the necessity of 
setting up some system which would 
bring a measure of order into the pub- 
lishing business. It is possible, as one 
writer suggests, that some of them were 
converted to a belief in international 
copyright as a solution of the problem.” 
The system set up, however, was that of 
“trade courtesy.”’? According to this ar- 


7° J. Henry Harper, The House of Harper (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1912), p. 77. 

77 Mott, op. cit., p. 361. 

Cornelius Mathews, An Appeal to American 
Authors and the American Press in Behalf of Inter- 
national Copyright (New York, 1842), pp. 6-7. 

7” This system is well described in Harper, of. 
cit., pp. 110-12. 
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rangement, a publisher who secured 
from a foreign author the advance sheets 
of a new work was respected in the right 
of that work by his fellow-publishers. 
Admittedly a makeshift which broke 
down in many cases, this system, along 
with the growing practice of paying for- 
eign authors for the advance sheets of 
their works, helped to mitigate the ef- 
fects of the lack of an international copy- 
right law. 

Having received a setback in the Rug- 
gles report of 1838, the advocates of in- 
ternational copyright showed little ac- 
tivity in the years immediately there- 
after. In 1840 Francis Lieber, an energet- 
ic advocate of copyright, wrote his letter 
On International Copyright *° in co-opera- 
tion with G. P. Putnam in an effort to 
arouse popular interest in the subject. 
The event, however, which was to bring 
copyright to the attention of the public 
and to give the movement a new mo- 
mentum was the visit of Charles Dickens 
to the United States in 1842." 

Dickens has denied the accusation 
that he came to the United States as a 
“missionary” in the cause of internation- 
al copyright.* Even before he came, 
however, he was interested in the copy- 
right movement in this country, for he 
wrote to the editor of the Knickerbocker 
in June, 1840: “It [the question of inter- 
national copyright] is one of immense im- 
portance to me; for at this moment, I 
have never received from the American 
editions of my works, fifty pounds.”** 

8° The author addressed his “letter” to Senator 


Preston in the hope that he would thereby secure a 
wider hearing. 

8: Dickens’ activities in the United States in be- 
half of copyright are described in Wilkins, of. cit., 
chap. xiii; see also Houtchens, of. cit. 

82In a letter to the Times (London), January 
16, 1843, quoted in Wilkins, of. cit., p. 231. 

83 “International Copy-Right Law,” Knicker- 
bocker, XV (1840), 529. 
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Whatever the motive for his visit, he 
came prepared to advocate an interna- 
tional copyright law, and his activities in 
behalf of such a law during his stay in 
this country are evidence of the intensity 
of his feelings on the subject. 

The first ovations of welcome on the 
part of his countless American admirers 
had scarcely subsided before Dickens 
brought the question of copyright to the 
fore. In concluding his Boston speech, 
he said: 

There must be an international arrange- 
ment in this respect; England has done her 
part; and I am confident that the time is not 
far distant when America will do hers. It be- 
comes the character of a great country: first, 
because it is justice; secondly, because without 
it you never can have, and keep, a literature of 
your own.*4 


Not content with discussing copyright 
in his speeches in Boston, Hartford, and 
New York, Dickens conceived a publici- 
ty stunt comparable to the British Au- 
thors’ Petition of 1837. Through a close 
friend in England, he persuaded a group 
of the most prominent British authors 
to address a letter to him in support of 
international copyright. He received not 
only a joint letter but also an address 
“To the American People” and a person- 
al note from Carlyle.*S The two former 
documents were signed by Bulwer-Lyt- 
ton, Tennyson, Hood, Leigh Hunt, and 
other eminent literary men. These docu- 
ments Dickens promptly had published 
in the most prominent newspapers, keep- 
ing to himself the fact that he had soli- 
cited them. Such was the extent to which 
he was willing to go in an effort to pub- 
licize his cause. 

Dickens’ interest in international 
copyright was dictated partly, of course, 
by personal considerations. His books 


84 Quoted in Wilkins, of. cit., p. 33. 
8s Ibid., pp. 250-54. 
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were read widely in America, and he 
received scant remuneration. However. 
it was probably the moral issue of 
justice and honesty that was upper- 
most in his mind. To him this issue 
was the fundamental one, though he did 
emphasize the advantages to American 
literature which would result from a 
copyright law. Considering his own feel- 
ings on the subject, Dickens could never 
understand how American authors could 
be content with the international copy- 
right situation. He complained that 
while all the greatest American writers 
favored the law, none dared to raise his 
voice on the question.*® 

Dickens’ efforts in behalf of copyright, 
as might be expected, produced varied 
reactions. While some applauded his ef- 
forts and took heart for the future, others 
deplored the fact that he took advantage 
of American hospitality to spread his 
views on this controversial subject. Al- 
though a few newspapers stated bluntly 
that America wanted no advice on the 
copyright question, the better class of 
papers rose to the defense of Dickens and 
his cause. The New York Tribune, edited 
by Horace Greeley, commented editorial- 
ly on February 14, 1842: 

He ought to speak out on this matter, for 
who shall protest against robbery if those who 
are robbed may not?....Do we look well 


offering him toasts, compliments and other 
syllabub while we refuse him naked _jus- 


Taking their cue from Dickens, the 
advocates of international copyright re- 
turned to the fray with renewed interest. 
Newspaper and magazine editors, a few 
publishers, various authors, and the 
American Copyright Club (1843) now 
took up the cause with varying degrees 
of enthusiasm. Along with Horace Gree- 


86 Tbid., p. 247. 
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ley and the New York Tribune, William 
Cullen Bryant, editor of the New York 
Evening Post, took a strong stand in fa- 
vor of copyright.** Like many other au- 
thors, Bryant had a selfish as well as an 
altruistic interest in the matter. He was 
in close touch with Dickens throughout 
the latter’s stay in this country, and he 
defended him editorially against his 
critics. His interest aroused, Bryant con- 
tinued to take an active part in the copy- 
right movement for many years, using 
his prestige as a Writer and his position 
as an editor to bring the issue to public 
attention.*? 


Other American authors, lacking 


either the crusading zeal or the strategic 
editorial position of Bryant, were per- 
haps less effective. As in the previous 
period, many prominent writers, while 
they favored international copyright in 
principle, were reluctant to speak out 


strongly on the matter.” This attitude 
Dickens simply could not understand. 
In a letter written February 24, 1842, he 
complained to a friend on this score: 


The notion that I, a man alone in America, 
should venture to suggest to the Americans 
that there was one point on which they were 
neither just to their own countrymen nor to us, 
actually struck the boldest dumb! They were 
Washington Irving, Prescott, Bryant, Halleck, 
Dana—all of them devoted to the question, 
and not one of them dared to raise his voice 
and complain of the atrocious state of the law.” 


** Nevins, op. cit., pp. 212-16. 
*9 Ibid., p. 215. 


%” An explanation of this attitude may be the 
fact that a number of the more prominent writers 
—Irving, Cooper, Prescott, Longfellow, and others 
—were aristocrats with independent incomes and 
hence were not dependent financially on the sale 
of their writings (see Fish, of. cit., pp. 246 ff.). Fora 
statement of Cooper’s attitude see John A. Kouwen- 
hoven, “Cooper and the American Copyright Club: 
An Unpublished Letter,” American Literature, XIII 
(1941), 265. 


* Quoted in Cutler, op. cit., p. 1929. 
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Some authors, however, did exert 
themselves in behalf of the movement, 
both on their own initiative and in co- 
operation with others. Edgar Allan Poe 
became interested in copyright in about 
1842, largely for practical reasons, and 
he devoted much time to informing him- 
self about the legal status of copyright 
with the idea of getting a new copyright 
bill through Congress.” He is listed as an 
associate member of the American Copy- 
right Club (1843). His biographer states 
that there is evidence that he wrote 
anonymously on international copyright 
for the Edinburgh Review and Black- 
wood’s,°> and when Dickens came to 
Philadelphia in 1842, Poe had two long 
interviews with him in which they talked 
of international copyright and of Poe’s 
chances of publishing in England.** Wil- 
liam Gilmore Simms was another author 
who took up the copyright question. 
During 1844 he wrote a series of four 
letters in the Southern Literary Messen- 
ger, discussing the question from every 
conceivable angle—literary, legal, moral, 
and economic.% His arguments were 
both intelligent and forceful, revealing a 
sure grasp of the whole problem. An- 
other writer who championed the cause 
enthusiastically was Cornelius Mathews, 
novelist, magazine editor, and a member 
of the New York circle of literati. Be- 
sides giving a long, prepared speech on 
copyright at the big Dickens dinner in 
New York in 1842,” he wrote and pub- 

#2 Hervey Allen, Israfel: The Life and Times of 
Edgar Allan Poe (New York: George H. Doran Co., 
1926), II, 521 ff. 

93 Tbid., p. 522. 

94 Ibid., pp. §28-29. 

95 “International Copyright Law .... ,” South- 
ern Literary Messenger, X (1844), 7-17, 137-51, 
342-49, 449-69. 

9% 4 Speech on International Copyright Delivered 


at the Dinner to Charles Dickens at the City Hall, 
New York, February 19, 1842 (New York, 1842). 
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lished two articles on the subject which 
circulated widely.% 

To supplement and give direction 
to the activities of the various advo- 
cates of copyright, a new organization 
was formed in 1843, the American Copy- 
right Club. As stated in its Address to 
the American people, the object of the 
club was “to procure the enactment of 
such law or laws as shall place the liter- 
ary relations of the United States and 
foreign countries, in reference to copy- 
right, on just, proper, and equitable 
grounds.”** The officers elected for the 
year 1843 were: William Cullen Bryant, 
president; Gulian C. Verplanck, vice- 
president; Cornelius Mathews, corres- 
ponding secretary; Evert A. Duyckinck, 
recording secretary; and A. W. Bradford, 
treasurer. The club had twenty-five 
members, chiefly authors, publishers, 
and newspapermen, among whom were 
H. J. Raymond, who as editor of the 
New York Times in the 1850’s opposed 
a copyright law; John Jay, prominent 
lawyer, author, and grandson of Chief 
Justice Jay; William Appleton, the pub- 
lisher; and Wesley Harper, of the firm 
of Harper Brothers, which long opposed 
an international copyright law. In addi- 
tion, there were about 175 “associate 
members,” including nearly every well- 
known author of the day besides many 
people eminent in other fields. Of the 
latter group, the majority probably gave 
no more than nominal support to the 
cause. 


97 An Appeal to American Authors and the Ameri- 
can Press in Behalf of International Copyright (New 
York, 1842); The Better Interests of the Country in 
Connexion with International Copyright (New York, 
1843). The two articles and the speech mentioned 
above are brought together in his Various Writings 
(New York, Harper & Bros., 1843). 


98 Address to the People of the United States in 
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The chief activity of the club, so far 
as I have been able to find, was the pub- 
lication of the aforementioned Address. 
The writing of this document was in- 
trusted to a committee composed of 
Bryant, Francis L. Hawks, and Cornelius 
Mathews. The attitude of the committee 
is shown in their introductory statement: 

They [the committee] did not feel called 
upon to argue with the American people, so 
much as to excite, alarm, and animate them to 
the performance of a duty . . . . whose necessi- 
ties were so imminent as not to require them to 
dwell in detail upon the nicer points of the law or 
metaphysics of the question.% 


This statement probably explains the 
tone of the Address, which is lofty and 
somewhat sentimental throughout. As 
an appeal to the high ideals of the Ameri- 
can people, the document may have pub- 
licized the cause; but it probably did not 
convince any of the real opponents of 
copyright, most of whom were motivated 
by principles less elevated than those 
professed by the writers. 

The opponents of copyright in this 
period, as before, were found chiefly 
among publishers, booksellers, and oth- 
ers in the bookmaking industry. As has 
been suggested above, the increasingly 
chaotic conditions in the publishing busi- 
ness, which grew out of the intensified 
competition in the years after 1840, may 
have converted some of the more “re- 
spectable”’ publishers to a belief in inter- 
national copyright. But, on the other 
hand, it is possible that, as Cornelius 
Mathews suggests, the numerous small 
and less “respectable” publishers who 
sprang up during the forties constituted 
one of the main forces in opposition to 
the proposed copyright law.'’’ 

Among the magazines, there was some 
—and perhaps a growing—opposition, 


99 Tbid., p. 3. 
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if the attitude of the United States Maga- 
sine and Democratic Review is any crite- 
rion. In the same editorial quoted above, 
the editors stated with an air of finality: 

The International Copyright so eagerly 
clamored for is all a humbug [The edi- 
tors now express] an unfeigned repentance that 
we were ourselves once seduced even into 
signing an International Copyright petition to 
Congress, before we had matured that riper 
opinion on the subject from which is now in- 
dited this solemn act of recantation and dis- 
avowal.! 


Other magazines, moreover, of the class 
just then beginning to flourish, un- 
doubtedly opposed international copy- 
right out of pure self-interest. These were 
the general monthlies—such as Harpers 
Monthly (1850)—and weeklies, including 
the avowed eclectics—Living Age (1844), 
Eclectic Magazine (1844), etc.—which 
depended almost entirely on the use of 
pirated English serials." 

Turning to the fortunes of copyright 
in Congress, we find that, as before, a 
bill was submitted and numerous peti- 
tions were presented on both sides of the 
question.’’? On January 6, 1842, Clay 
introduced his bill for the fifth time. It 
was referred to the judiciary committee, 
and, though no report was made, the 
committee’s opinion was known to be 
unfavorable. Largely as a result of the 
enthusiasm aroused by Dickens’ visit, 
the advocates of copyright presented a 
number of impressive petitions to both 
houses of Congress in this period. On 
March 14, 1842, a petition signed by 
Washington Irving and twenty-four 
others was presented in the House. It is 
said that Dickens himself carried this 
petition to Washington and presented it 


1 Op, cit., p. 115. 
*°2 Mott, op. cit., II (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1938), 1209. 
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to Henry Clay."’* Next came a petition 
to the Senate on December 15, 1843, 
signed by ninety-seven publishers, book- 
sellers, printers, and binders. This peti- 
tion, secured through the efforts of G. P. 
Putnam,'’> included the signatures of 
such important publishers as D. Apple- 
ton and Company, W. D. Ticknor and 
Company, and J. B. Lippincott and 
Company; but other large firms, such as 
Harper Brothers, as well as numerous 
small ones, were not represented. On 
January 15, 1844, a memorial by Nahum 
Capen of Boston, an aggressive cham- 
pion of copyright and advocate of free 
trade, was presented to the House. 

Four years later, on March 22, 1848, 
there were presented to the House a pe- 
tition signed by Bryant and others and 
a memorial on copyright written by John 
Jay. The latter, according to Solberg, 
was “the most thorough yet presented 
to the attention of Congress in this 
class.” In addition to a carefully rea- 
soned statement of the advantages of a 
copyright law, Jay replied in detail to 
the various objections which had been 
advanced against international copy- 
right. On February 1, 1851, a memorial 
was submitted to the Senate from the 
American Medical Association urging 
the passage of an international copyright 
law. And on July 19, 1852, two petitions 
prepared some time previously and 
signed by Irving, Bryant, Cooper, Mel- 
ville, and others were presented to the 
Senate. 

These petitions and memorials, which, 
as Solberg points out, include only those 


104 Wilkins, op. cit., p. 248. Houtchens (of. cit., 
p. 20) argues that Dickens may have been the 
author of the petition, while Bader (0. cit., p. 38, 
n. 29) states that it was prepared by Frederick 
Saunders. 


5 Bowker, op. cil., p. 346. 
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which were ordered by Congress to be 
printed, were referred upon presenta- 
tion to the appropriate committees in 
the House and Senate. Apparently no 
action was taken upon any of them. For 
the most part, they expressed the same 
arguments which advocates of copyright 
had advanced in the earlier period: jus- 
tice to authors, improved conditions in 
the book trade, and the development of 
American literature. Likewise, as before, 
sincere advocates of copyright, what- 
ever their motives, were willing to insert 
a “manufacturing clause” into the pro- 
posed copyright law in an effort to pacify 
the opposition in the book industry." 

As for the efforts of the opponents of 
copyright, the only memorials submitted 
in this period, according to Solberg,’ 
were those of C. Sherman and T. and 
J. W. Johnson, Philadelphia law-book 
publishers, presented to both House and 
Senate on June 13, 1842. Like previous 
memorials of this kind, the Johnson 
document, regarding copyright as solely 
a matter of expediency, concluded that 
a copyright law was inexpedient because 
it would ‘‘interpose a barrier to the circu- 
lation of intellectual and morai light.’”°? 
How to explain the relatively small num- 
ber of petitions from similar sources dur- 
ing this period is not clear. It may be, 
however, that the opponents of copy- 
right, aware of the unsympathetic atti- 
tude of Congress toward the subject, 
realized that it was hardly necessary to 
flood the legislature with further expres- 
sions of their point of view. 

To sum up the movement in this peri- 
od, what explanations may be given for 
its obvious failure to make any headway? 


107 U.S. Congress, House, International Copy- 
right: Memorial of John Jay....(House Misc. 
Doc. 76 [30th Cong., rst sess.], p. 9). 
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Undoubtedly, the factors mentioned 
above to explain the failure in the previ- 
ous period were largely responsible: op- 
position of the bookmaking interests, 
lack of organization in the movement. 
popular and congressional indifference 
to the subject, and the preoccupation of 
Congress with other issues. Bryant was 
undoubtedly right in believing that the 
indifference of congressmen was a major 
obstacle in the path of copyright."° He 
felt that they did not even try to under- 
stand the question, for the simple reason 
that no disadvantage was likely to accrue 
to either party from neglecting it. He 
found that professional politicians al- 
ways yawned when the subject happened 
to be broached.** The same complaint 
was voiced by other advocates of copy- 
right at this time.’ 

The preoccupation of Congress with 
other issues has also been suggested as an 
obstacle to the success of international 
copyright in this period. Writing in 1853, 
G. P. Putnam concluded: 

It has unfortunately happened that when- 
ever the subject of International Copyright has 
been introduced into Congress, there has been 
some other topic of more immediate interest 
to engross the attention of the members, and 


therefore it has never been broadly or freely 
discussed, either in the House or in the Senate.” 


In this period it was the Oregon bound- 
ary dispute with England which ab- 
sorbed attention. To quote Putnam 
again, at the moment when his petitions 
were before Congress in 1843 “the ex- 
citing controversies about Oregon, &c., 
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unfortunately intervened just as success 
became probable.’’*4 It should be added, 
as one writer points out, that the Oregon 
dispute not only absorbed the attention 
of Congress but also aroused popular 
animosity toward Great Britain and 
every measure which she was thought 
to approve."S Other issues in the forties 
and early fifties, such as territorial ex- 
pansion and the brewing sectional strug- 
gle, may well have diverted congression- 
al attention from less pressing matters. 
International copyright could well wait. 


THIRD PHASE OF THE MOVE- 
MENT, 1852-60 


The final phase of the copyright move- 
ment to be considered here—the period 
from 1852 to 1860—was marked by ef- 
forts to secure international copyright 
by a treaty or convention with Great 
Britain instead of by the previously at- 
tempted method of amending the copy- 
right laws of the United States. The 
idea behind this change of tactics—a 
change dictated largely by the failure of 
efforts over a period of fifteen years to 
secure amendatory action by Congress— 
was not entirely new in 1852. As early as 
1837 the suggestion had been made that 
an international treaty would be the best 
way to settle the question of internation- 
al copyright." In the following year 
Lord Palmerston, British secretary of 
state for foreign affairs, had extended an 
invitation to the American government 
to co-operate in setting up a copyright 
convention between England and the 
United States;"’ but no action was taken 
upon this suggestion, since international 

"4“The Copyright Question,” Literary World, I 
(1847), 611. 

"5 “American Copyright,” op. cit., p. 539. 

"6“T iterary Property” (editorial), American 
Monthly Magazine, IV (1837), 98. 

"7 Solberg, op. cit., p. 257. 
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copyright had just received its first set- 
back in Congress with the Ruggles report 
of 1838. 

The revival of efforts in 1852 to secure 
copyright by treaty was probably the 
result of a suggestion by G. P. Put- 
nam."* In making this suggestion at the 
time, Putnam was undoubtedly influ- 
enced by the treaty of 1852 between 
England and France, which provided for 
reciprocal copyright protection. From 
whatever source the suggestion came, 
President Fillmore took up the idea in 
1852. In that year he wrote to the firm 
of Harper and Brothers, asking their 
views as to the propriety of negotiating 
an international copyright treaty with 
England.” In their reply of August 23, 
1852, the firm declined politely to take 
any steps or even to offer any advice in 
the matter. Apparently they were satis- 
fied with the status quo. 

On February 15, 1853, five New York 
publishing firms addressed a letter to 
Edward Everett, then secretary of state, 
suggesting a treaty with England and 
setting forth the conditions on which 
such a settlement of the copyright ques- 
tion should be based.”° (Among these 
was the requirement that the type should 
be set up and the book printed and bound 
in this country.) This letter seems to 
have been drafted by G. P. Putnam, act- 
ing as secretary of the newly organized 
Copyright League.’* Shortly after this, 
Secretary Everett, through the American 
minister in London, John F. Crampton, 


8G. H. Putnam, George Palmer Putnam, p. 168. 

™9 Harper, op. cit., p. 107. 
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negotiated a treaty providing for recip- 
rocal copyright protection between Eng- 
land and the United States. This treaty 
was laid before the Senate in a message 
from President Fillmore on February 
18, 1853." Having been reported by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and 
considered by the Senate, the treaty was 
finally tabled without any definite vote.’ 
The specific reasons for its failure to be 
ratified, other than the opposition of 
some senators, the indifference of others, 
and the preoccupation of all with more 
pressing issues, are not apparent. The 
British government also objected to the 
treaty, particularly to the provision re- 
quiring the manufacture of all copy- 
righted foreign works in the United 
States. A memorandum pointing out 
these objections was sent by the British 
minister, Mr. Compton, to Secretary 
Everett, who passed it on to G. P. Put- 
‘nam to analyze and answer.’*4 On Febru- 
ary 23, 1854, the amendatory article to 
the Everett treaty was laid before the 
Senate in) a message from President 
Pierce, but no action was taken.’ 

The advocates of international copy- 
right who in this period rallied to the 
support of the Everett Treaty were es- 
sentially those who had supported the 
previous unsuccessful efforts to persuade 
Congress to amend the American copy- 
right law. To the prominent literary 
magazines which supported copyright 
was added Puinam’s Monthly Magazine, 
established in 1853 by G. P. Putnam. 
Called by Mott “the leading advocate 
of international copyright laws among 
the American magazines,” Putnam’s 
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Monthly from 1853 to 1857 published 
both articles and editorials in support of 
the cause.”’? These writings supported 
the Everett Treaty forcefully and later 
devoted considerable attention to refut- 
ing the theory of literary property ad- 
vanced by H. C. Carey. The United 
States Magazine and Democratic Review, 
quoted above in opposition to copyright 
in 1843, now revised its position and lent 
its support to the movement. Among the 
prominent newspapers, the New York 
Evening Post and the New York Herald 
were strong advocates. One writer went 
so far as to say in 1852 that the New 
York Times was the only American jour- 
nal opposed to international copyright. 
This, the writer claimed, was because the 
editor, Henry J. Raymond, who had sup- 
ported copyright in 1843, had since be- 
come a contributor to Harpers Monthly 
at one hundred dollars a month. 

The opposition to copyright in this 
period received a powerful stimulus with 
the publication in 1853 of Henry C. 
Carey’s Letters on International Copy- 
right. A strong advocate of a protective 
policy and a representative of the book- 
making interests which had consistently 
argued against copyright for reasons of 
self-interest and expediency, Carey now 
shifted the argument to a broader ground 
From an exclusive emphasis on the eco- 
nomic argument based on protection, he 
turned to attack the very foundations of 
copyright by maintaining that ideas are 
the common property of society and that 
authors create nothing new but merely 
work over the common stock of ideas. 
They can therefore claim no property in 
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their literary works and have no basis 
for claiming legal protection. 

An economic theorist as well as a pub- 
lisher, Carey followed in the footsteps of 
his father, Mathew Carey, in making 
himself an aggressive champion of the 
protective doctrine. Protection for Amer- 
ican industry was the theme of his wirt- 
ings, and he appears to have viewed the 
copyright question as but one aspect of 
the free trade—protection issue. Although 
given wide attention because of his repu- 
tation and because of the vigorous man- 
ner in which he expressed it, Carey’s 
theory of literary property was not new. 
A writer in the American Law Journal 
had expressed the idea in 1848 that there 
can be no property in ideas, which “like 
light and air, are free to all,” or in lan- 
guage, which is likewise common proper- 
ty."* Another writer, John B. Dabney, 
had taken the same view four years ear- 
lier in the Southern Literary Messenger.'* 
Carey merely elaborated the theory and 
gave it a wide currency. His argument, 
denying as it did not only the “proper- 
ty theory” accepted by most advocates 
of copyright but also the theory that au- 
thors’ rights can be created by law, pro- 
voked heated replies on the part of many 
honest dissenters. In addition to the ar- 
ticles in Putnam’s Monthly mentioned 
above, a writer in the American Law 
Register in 1854 expressed “a total and 
emphatic dissent” from Carey’s doc- 
trine."3* 

The activities of the opponents of 
copyright in this period were devoted 
chiefly to opposing the Everett Treaty. 
In addition to Carey’s Letters, which un- 
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doubtedly helped to arouse opposition 
to the treaty, the case against copyright 
was bolstered further in 1853 by the 
anonymous publication in Philadelphia 
of another work attacking the treaty— 
Considerations on International Copy- 
right. Like Carey, the author of this 
document suspected the advocates of 
copyright of attempting to hurry the 
measure through the Senate under the 
treaty-making power of that body with- 
out exposing it to the scrutiny of the 
House of Representatives and of includ- 
ing it in a complicated treaty in the hope 
that a hostile public opinion would not 
become aroused. This document recited 
most of the familiar arguments against 
copyright and even suggested a compro- 
mise plan of international copyright pro- 
tection as a lesser evil than the proposed 
treaty. 

As on previous occasions when copy- 
right was under consideration in Con- 
gress, the opponents of the measure re- 
sorted to petitioning that body. On Feb- 
ruary 8, 1854, Cyrus Field and Company, 
commission merchants and wholesale 
paper dealers, took the initiative in get- 
ting up petitions against the Everett 
Treaty among paper dealers, bookbind- 
ers, printers, and publishers.*” In De- 
cember, 1853, and during the first four 
months of 1854, a dozen petitions were 
presented to the Senate from “citizens” 
of Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, Mich- 
igan, Connecticut, and Massachusetts, 
opposing the ratification of the treaty."* 
To what extent these petitions influenced 
Congress it is impossible to say. But the 
fact remains that the treaty was set 
aside, thus bringing to a close another 
unsuccessful effort to secure internation- 
al copyright. 

At the close of this period copyright 
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was again brought up in the House by 
Edward J. Morris of Pennsylvania, who 
introduced a bill—the second interna- 
tional copyright bill presented to Con- 
gress—to amend the United States copy- 
right law in such a way as to extend its 
provisions to foreign authors under cer- 
tain conditions. This bill had been pre- 
pared by G. P. Putnam and other mem- 
bers of the Copyright League, to whom 
Morris, a new member of Congress, had 
written for suggestions.’*4 Introduced 
first on January 18, 1858, and again on 
February 15, 1860, the bill was lost in 
committee on both occasions and never 
even reached the stage of printing.’ 

The presentations of the Morris bill 
were not accompanied, so far as I can 
discover, by any intensive activity on 
the part of copyright advocates either to 
arouse public opinion or to exert pressure 
on Congress. With the failure of the 
Everett Treaty they apparently consid- 
ered it hopeless to press the matter fur- 
ther at this time. This discouragement 
and the coming of the Civil War, which 
absorbed the attention of both Congress 
and the nation for the next few years, ex- 
plain the complete lapse of the copyright 
movement until 1867. 


CONCLUSION 


The year 1860 marked the end of 
twenty-three years of sporadic efforts 
to secure copyright protection in the 
United States for foreign authors. In 
spite of the optimism among advocates 
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of the cause at various times, it is doubt- 
ful if the measure ever came at all near 
success; and it was not until over thirty 
years later that a law was finally passed, 
Various reasons for the failure of the 
movement have been suggested above, 
Of these, perhaps the most important 
were the indifference to the subject both 
in Congress and on the part of the public 
and the opposition of various individuals 
and groups in the book trade. The task 
faced by the advocates of copyright in 
attempting to overcome indifference to 
the subject was undoubtedly a formi- 
dable one. The very complexity of the 
copyright question, especially in its legal 
aspects, made this so. It is significant, | 
think, that many of the foremost advo- 
cates of copyright were men who had had 
legal training, viz., Bryant, Simms, 
Lieber, Mathews, and E. A. Duyckinck. 
Familiarity with the law undoubtedly 
helped them to understand the question. 

It is apparent, too, that the arguments 
in favor of copyright—justice to authors, 
welfare of American: literature, etc.— 
were somehow less tangible and therefore 
less convincing than many of the eco- 
nomic arguments against it. Appeals to 
abstract ideals are not likely to arouse in- 
terest when countered by appeals to 
economic advantage. Within the book 
trade there were too many people inter- 
ested actively in preserving the status 
quo; and opposed to them were too few 
self-interested people desirous of chang- 
ing the situation. Since the great majori- 
ty of people were indifferent to the sub- 
ject, the active minority opposed to in- 
ternational copyright could obstruct the 
measure successfully. 
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by the Army Air Forces as a con- 

sultant on historical matters. In 
due time I arrived in Washington and 
presented myself at the reception desk 
in the Pentagon Building. A telephone 
call led to identification, and I was es- 
corted to the office where I was to work 
and assigned a desk. Then my guide, an 
old friend, withdrew. 

By this time I was pretty well awed 
by the endless corridors and the profu- 
sion of high-ranking officers. My spirits, 
therefore, were not lifted when the ma- 
jor in charge of the office swung around 
in his chair and gave me a look that 
must have lasted a full minute. 

“So you’re a consultant,” he finally 
said. 

“Supposedly,” I replied in consider- 
able embarrassment. 

“Well,” said the major, “start con- 
sulting!” 

Then it was that I began to learn. 


S = months age I was employed 


Since I was asked, more recently, to 
make recommendations regarding the 
development of the manuscript collec- 
tion in one of our middle western uni- 
versities, I have had much the same ex- 
perience. I approached the problem with 
confidence. Having had charge, for a 
dozen years, of a library with a big man- 
uscript collection, and being familiar 
with the resources of most of the librar- 
ies within a radius of several hundred 
miles, I thought I knew all that I needed 
to know for this assignment. In a few 


days I could go over the collections of 
the institution in question, and in a day 
or two more I could write out my recom- 
mendations. Instead of that, I soon 
found that I was face to face with some 
fundamental questions which certainly 
could not be answered in a hurry. So, 
once more, I began to learn. 

It all started at an informal meeting 
in which co-operative collecting of news- 
papers was being discussed. When that 
subject began to pall, the university li- 
brarian spoke up. “I wish one of you 
people would tell me what to do about 
manuscripts,” he said. Somebody made 
a facetious reply. “I mean it,” he per- 
sisted. “I’ve inherited a manuscript col- 
lection of sorts. The university owns 
twenty-five or thirty collections of pa- 
pers. Most came as gifts; some were 
purchased. In subject matter they range 
from Irish local history to modern Amer- 
ican poetry. I have a feeling that we 
either ought to develop the general col- 
lection or drop it, but I am in doubt 
about which course to follow. And if we 
do develop it, I am uncertain about 
what fields we should emphasize. You 
see,” he concluded, “when I say that I 
want advice, I mean it.” 

I undertook to supply the answers. 

My first task was to evaluate the 
university’s collections. They were heter- 
ogeneous. Two or three were practically 
worthless from any point of view. Sever- 
al were of little value where they were 
but would be of use in other institutions. 
The Irish local history collection, for 
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example, would certainly be used in an 
Irish research library, but if anyone 
except an occasional genealogist. ever 
consults it in its present resting-place, 
I shall be greatly surprised. A number 
of collections were typical products of 
the autograph collectors who had put 
them together and then donated them 
to the institution—aggregations of sin- 
gle letters having nothing in common 
except that their writers were all famous 
and that many of the letters were worth 
substantial sums at current prices. The 
rest of the collections were capable of 
making some kind of contribution to 
knowledge. 

But, under the circumstances, what 
kind of contribution could they be ex- 
pected to make? When I asked that 
question, I came face to face with the 
crux of the problem. What was the value 
of a collection of manuscripts to a uni- 
versity library—any university library? 
Was an extensive collection of papers 
essential to the teaching process? Was 
such a collection necessary for faculty 
research? Assuming that both questions 
were answered in the affirmative, did 
the university’s obligation go beyond 
these requirements—did it have a duty 
to preserve the record of human experi- 
ence regardless of prospective student 
or faculty use? 

My first recourse for an answer to 
these questions was to the university 
faculty. The head of the department of 
economics thought that a collection of 
manuscripts was a desirable adjunct to 
the university library. However, his 
own department would not use it: eco- 
nomic history was the concern of the 
school of business. (The school of busi- 
ness, when queried, asserted that eco- 
nomic history was the province of the 
department of economics.) The school 
of public administration upheld the gen- 
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eral desirability of a respectable manu. 
script collection, though disclaiming any 
direct interest in it. And, when the point 
was pressed, the consensus seemed to be 
that the university library should not 
move too precipitantly, that it needed 
strengthening along other lines more 
than it needed a large collection of manu- 
scripts. One member of the department 
of education thought that it would be 
a good idea to have a modest collection 
of manuscript material relating to the 
history of education in the United 
States—teachers’ journals, tuition ac- 
counts, and the like—but he admitted 
that he was probably the only member 
of the department who would use it. The 
English department was not available, 
this being vacation, but its attitude was 
fairly obvious from two facts: it had 
made no use of an outstanding collection 
on modern American poets and poetry, 
and the theses written under its direc- 
tion indicated no resort to manuscripts, 
either in the university library or else- 
where. 

The history department, on the other 
hand, was so firmly convinced that man- 
uscript collecting should be an integral 
function of the university library that it 
was difficult to persuade its members to 
adduce supporting reasons. Adequate 
graduate training necessitated work with 
manuscripts, and if manuscripts were 
not to be found in the university, stu- 
dents would have to go elsewhere for 
them. This might be all right as a tem- 
porary expedient, but the university had 
no right to expect other institutions to 
assume this responsibility for it perma- 
nently. Microfilm copies, it was ad- 
mitted, might be a reasonably good sub- 
stitute for original papers, but even here 
the university should be in position to 
reciprocate. 

The significant point, however, is that 
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only one member of the department 
thought that the university should go 
beyond teaching requirements. It was 
his contention that in the region of which 
the university was the center there were 
manuscript collections in existence (in 
private hands) and in the making which 
deserved preservation. Apparently, no 
other institution intended to make an 
effort to acquire and preserve. them. 
That being the case, it was up to the 
university to act; it had a responsibility 
in this respect which it could not, in 
good faith, evade. 

But what did teaching requirements 
signify? “Manuscripts,” one history 


professor had said, ‘‘are as essential to 
work in history as a laboratory is to 
work in physics or chemistry,”’ but when 
asked to describe a laboratory collection 
of manuscripts, neither he nor his col- 
leagues had succeeded even to their own 


satisfaction. Nonplussed, I sought en- 
lightenment from the librarians of those 
universities which had been most ac- 
tively amassing manuscript collections 
in recent years. 

To identify the universities was easy. 
In his article, “Notable Materials Added 
to American Libraries, 1938-1939,” the 
first in the Library Quarterly’s series, 
R. B. Downs had commented that man- 
uscripts, ‘formerly neglected in all ex- 
cept a few institutions, are now in some 
regions of the country, at least, being 
pursued even more actively than printed 
matter.” This article and the others 
which have appeared since contain am- 
ple testimony to the accuracy of the ob- 
servation. One learns, for example, that 
in 1938-39 Duke University added 
10,000 manuscript items relating to 
Virginia history and national politics. 
In 1939-40 the increase was 54,730 
items, and the subjects covered were the 
economic, social, military, and political 
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phases of southern history. The follow- 
ing year an addition of 60,000 pieces 
was reported, although that figure in- 
cluded newspapers, books, maps, and 
broadsides as well as manuscripts. In 
1938-39, and in the three following years, 
Louisiana State University reported so 
many large accessions of manuscripts 
dealing with the history of Louisiana 
and the lower Mississippi Valley that 
it was characterized as “‘one of the most 
indefatigable collectors in the western 
South.” North Carolina, in the same 
period, reported notable additions to 
its southern historical collection. So did 
the University of Virginia and the Col- 
lege of William and Mary, the former in 
one year alone (1940-41) noting the ac- 
quisition of twenty-three groups of pa- 
pers which ranged in time from the 
Colonial period to the twentieth century 
and totaled more than 50,000 pieces, 
while the latter, also in one year (1938- 
39), announced the addition of 60,000. 

Activity, though most marked in the 
South, has by no means been confined 
to that section. In 1940-41, for example, 
the Bancroft Library of the University 
of California acquired 200,000 pages of 
source material relating to California 
history. In the same year the University 
of Texas came into possession of 100,000 
pieces bearing on the history of the 
Southwest. Columbia acquired the pa- 
pers of Edmund Clarence Stedman, au- 
thor and editor—a collection which 
numbered between 5,000 and 10,000 
pieces. The University of Oklahoma ob- 
tained several hundred letters of Ameri- 
can authors. Southern California secured 
the correspondence files of Hamlin Gar- 
land; Leland Stanford, a large number 
of Jack London letters. Washington 
State College and the University of 
Washington both made substantial addi- 
tions to their collections on the history 
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of the Pacific Northwest. And, of course, 
Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, long ac- 
tive in manuscript collecting, made 
numerous noteworthy acquisitions." 

Why were these universities engaging 
in this activity? The only way to find 
out was to ask at least some of the li- 
brarians. That I did, and to the last man 
(and woman) they replied. 

My first question was whether, in 
building a manuscript collection, the 
university library was proceeding on the 
premise that it should be a general re- 
pository of scholarly source materials, 
or whether it was being guided primarily 
by faculty requirements for teaching and 
research. Only two of sixteen librarians 
stated flatly that their programs were 
limited by faculty needs. A third as- 
serted that much material was being 
acquired for specific research projects 
of graduate students and faculty mem- 
bers but that the program went far be- 
yond these demands. Three others re- 
plied that faculty requirements were 
uppermost in their minds but that they 
had to be several steps ahead of the 
faculty. “The librarian,” one wrote, 
“has to be something of a prophet and 
a mind-reader, for his job is that of an- 
ticipating what the future program of 
teaching and research may be.” An- 
other, on the basis of experience, saw 
the librarian not only forecasting the 
requirements of research but also giving 
it direction. “The successful develop- 
ment of the Library’s resources in this 
field,” he said, “‘has been instrumental 


* The institutions mentioned in this and the pre- 
ceding paragraph are cited only for illustrative pur- 
poses. For others the reader is referred to the ar- 
ticles by R. B. Downs and John VanMale on no- 
table library acquisitions in the Library Quarterly 
for April, 1940; July, 1941; April, 1942; and April, 
1944. Even these articles do not reveal the full ex- 
tent of the collecting activities of the universities, 
since there are always a good many institutions 
which fail to report their progress. 
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in the University’s decision to empha- 
size this field in graduate work and re- 
search. Much can be said in favor of 
building research on resources rather 
than initiating research and then hunt- 
ing for the materials.” 

To the other ten, faculty require- 
ments, either immediate or prospective, 
were a minor consideration. One wrote: 
“In acquisition no thought is given to 
specific research or instruction’’; an- 
other: “‘We are not attempting to secure 
manuscripts on any considerable scale 
for use in connection with the teaching 
program of the University.”’ A third 
stated that the manuscript collection of 
his university had originated in faculty 
interest but that the collecting activity 
had gone so far ahead of faculty require- 
ment in so many fields that it had be- 
come virtually autonomous. 

However, in most cases autonomy— 
that is, manuscript collecting without 
regard for faculty research or instruc- 
tional need—did not mean that the in- 
stitutions concerned were attempting 
to become general repositories of scholar- 
ly source materials. All but a few were 
specializing. Generally, the basis of spe- 
cialization was geographical—the state 
or region in which the institution was 
located—although some combined sub- 
ject specialization with geographical 
concentration, and some were interested 
only in subject specialization. 

All those librarians who were carrying 
forward specialized collecting programs, 
and most of those who were not, were 
emphatically in favor of a division of 
effort. Only one expressed himself in 
outright opposition, asserting that his 
library’s policy was based upon the 
premise that “in the very nature of the 
university’s work there is need for es- 
sential freedom to develop its collections 
in any field, unhampered by any divi- 
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sion of the field, even though that divi- 
sion may seem advisable to the present 
generation.”’ Another wrote: “‘A division 
of effort would certainly be a logical 
step, but, in view of the unpredictable 
changes of interest of the faculty and 
administration, it would be folly to 
consciously overlock an opportunity 
to acquire worth-while materials in any 
field related to the general interest of 
the university.’”” Two others thought 
that library specialization, even in man- 
uscripts, was at least in part dependent 
upon departmental specialization. In 
other words, if their history departments 
should decide to emphasize the Old 
Northwest, they would have to collect 
original material in that field regardless 
of specialization agreements. To the 
majority, however, the teaching require- 
ments that compel university libraries 
to assemble large basic collections of 
printed materials were inoperative as 
far as manuscripts were concerned. Di- 
vision of effort was not only desirable; 
it was also feasible. 

By the time these replies were in and 
pondered, I had come to some definite 
conclusions bearing on the problem of 
manuscripts in the institution which I 
had so blithely undertaken to advise. 
These were: 


1. A “laboratory” collection of manu- 
scripts was a practical impossibility. 

2. What was needed for graduate 
work was a number of sizable collections 
of important source materials, added to 
at intervals. 

3. In adding to the general collection, 
emphasis should be placed upon those 
fields not being stressed by other insti- 
tutions within easy traveling distance— 
say two hundred miles. The library, 
however, should not exclude collections 
in other fields. 
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4. Since manuscripts are likely to be 
used extensively only by a part of the 
history department, the program should 
not be allowed to absorb a dispropor- 
tionate share of the library’s resources. 

These conclusions, of course, have a 
limited application. The reflections 
which led to them, however, may be of 
general interest. 

Take the first, for example. The anal- 
ogy between a collection of manuscripts 
and a scientific laboratory, though plau- 
sible on the surface, cannot be carried 
very far. Both, to be sure, can be used 
for teaching students necessary tech- 
niques. It would be possible to put to- 
gether a collection of manuscripts in 
which all the problems which inexperi- 
enced research workers will encounter 
in original sources would be illustrated. 
Such a collection would include for- 
geries and facsimiles, letters in which 
the handwriting was practically inde- 
cipherable, letters inadvertently mis- 
dated, letters wholly worthless in con- 
tent, letters valueless except for a single 
significant phrase or sentence, letters 
written with intent to deceive, and let- 
ters written in honest but egregious pre- 
judice. But, as far as such a collection is 
concerned, to what end technique? A 
student uses the equipment of a scientific 
laboratory in the investigation of as 
many problems as the ingenuity of man 
can pose; but the students who would 
work with a “laboratory” collection of 
manuscripts would be forever solving 
the same small set of small problems. 
In a short time the stimulus that comes 
from the possibility that one may dis- 
cover something hitherto unknown— 
that one may add to the total of human 
knowledge—would be altogether lack- 
ing. In its place would be mere drill, no 
more challenging than learning the 
multiplication table or the rules of gram- 
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mar. It is difficult to imagine any greater 
deterrent to the true spirit of research. 

My second conclusion—that a con- 
stantly increasing number of sizable 
collections of important source materials 
is necessary for graduate work—is liber- 
ally sprinkled with adjectives, and pur- 
posely so. “Sizable” will do to start with. 
A single letter written by a famous man 
—Thomas Jefferson, for example—may 
be interesting and, in a limited sense, 
important; but it will seldom be of much 
use in graduate work. A collection of 
several hundred or, better still, several 
thousand letters written or received by 
a man of much less prominence will be 
of much more value in a university li- 
brary. From working with such a col- 
lection, students will acquire the “feel’’ 
of manuscripts, learn to recognize at 
least some of the traps they offer, and 
perhaps contribute something to knowl- 
edge. The single Jefferson letter, on the 
other hand, is not likely to add more 
than a sentence or two to what is al- 
ready known about its author. 

This is not to say that single letters 
and small groups of letters do not have 
a place in a university collection. Letters 
acquired one by one or in small lots may 
eventually constitute collections of sub- 
stantial size. Even singly, they have a 
sentimental value that often justifies 
their purchase and preservation. From 
the point of view of research, however, 
the single letter and the small collection 
are luxuries to be added only if the uni- 
versity library is fat with funds. 

“Important” is a term no less elastic 
than “sizable.” And yet it means some- 
thing. Anyone, by saving the papers of 
a lifetime, can amass a collection of 
manuscripts, but, unless the collection 
includes letters written by people of 
some position, or people of some distinc- 
tion, or people favorably situated to de- 
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scribe events of some significance, it is 
not likely to have much scholarly value. 

The tendency, however, of librari- 
ans—and now I do not restrict the word 
to university librarians—is to look upon 
all unpublished sources as sacred. How 
many librarians have courage enough to 
discard—to sell to the autograph dealer 
or even to burn up—collections which 
they know to be worthless? How many 
librarians have been bold enough to dis- 
pose of the junk with which almost all 
collections of papers are incumbered— 
the letters of transmittal, the perfunc- 
tory notes of recommendation, the old 
receipted bills? And why do we all con- 
tinue to give room and protection to a 
collection which has already served the 
only scholarly purpose that it is ever 
likely to serve? Here, let us say, are the 
surviving papers of a pioneer preacher 
forgotten except by the editors of the 
Dictionary of American Biography. A 
graduate student has made the collection 
the basis of a dissertation; the chances 
are a thousand to one that it will never 
be consulted again. Is there any reason 
why we should cherish it to the end of 
time? Fremont Rider has lately empha- 
sized the frightening fact that research 
libraries tend to double in size every 
sixteen years;? perhaps the rate of in- 
crease could be made less menacing if 
librarians would cull more often and 
more ruthlessly. 

Because manuscript collections can- 
not, as a rule, be worked over repeatedly, 
the general collection must grow. New 
collections must be added if new genera- 
tions of students are to be stimulated by 
unworked fields. Of course, many collec- 
tions will reward re-working—a single 
body of papers may contain significant 
data on politics, transportation, eco- 


2 The Scholar and the Future of the Research Li- 
brary (New York: Hadham Press, 1944), pp. 3-19. 
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nomic and social conditions, and educa- 
tion. Nevertheless, the law of diminish- 
ing returns will make itself felt in the 
end. Only by adding new collections as 
opportunities are presented can the gen- 
eral collection be made to hold the in- 
terest of students. 

There is another reason for making 
additions from time to time. Microfilm- 
ing is still too new as a library procedure 
for a code of practices to have developed. 
It is not unlikely, however, that the time 
will come when Library A will give Li- 
brary B permission to purchase a micro- 
film copy of one of its collections only on 
condition that Library B reciprocate. 
If Library B’s collection is static, it will 
soon find itself with no money in the 
bank, figuratively speaking. 

Which brings us to the third conclu- 
sion, namely, that there should be a divi- 
sion of effort, or at least an agreement 
as to emphasis, in manuscript collecting. 

There are four principal arguments 
by which librarians excuse their failure 
to work out co-operative collecting pro- 
grams. The first is one that we have al- 
ready encountered: that the university 
library must take all knowledge as its 
province and that, in consequence of this 
obligation, it cannot limit itself by co- 
operative agreements. The second con- 
tention is that manuscripts are unique; 
therefore, there can be no duplication. 
The third is the argument of expediency. 
Sometimes a library is forced into a field 
which it has yielded to another, as hap- 
pens when a donor will present his col- 
lection to one institution willingly, but 
to no other under any circumstances. 
Finally, it is held that too great concen- 
tration is unwise—that the world of 
scholarship is best served by collections 
scattered over the country, even if du- 
plication of effort does result. 

Of these arguments, the first seems to 
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me to be the weakest. The truth is that, 
while a university library may take all 
knowledge for its field, it simply cannot 
do more than scratch the surface so far 
as manuscripts are concerned. It will 
make no collecting agreements because 
some day it may want to build a collec- 
tion, on the history of the ante bellum 
South, a field in which it now has little 
or nothing. What is it going to do about 
the ante bellum South collections which 
are already in the possession of other 
libraries? Nothing, of course—and its 
students will still have to get off the 
campus whenever they engage in a ma- 
jor piece of research. That holds for any 
subject, except the very narrowest, 
which it may decide to exploit. No li- 
brary is big enough to monopolize a 
field. At best, its coverage will be in- 
complete. Specialization is its best hope 
of creating a manuscript collection which 
will deserve the serious attention of 
scholars. And specialization means co- 
operation. 

The second argument—that manu- 
scripts are unique—begs the question by 
a quibble about words. When applied 
to the individual manuscript, it is, of 
course, sound. But when the papers of 
Salmon P. Chase are divided between 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
and the Library of Congress, when the 
correspondence of Nathaniel P. Banks 
is to be found in the Essex Institute and 
the Illinois State Historical Library, 
when Lafayette College and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago both have Lafayette 
collections, when Abraham Lincoln’s 
writings are scattered among a dozen 
or more libraries, what is the situation 
if not duplication? (Answer: anarchy.) 

The argument of expediency is un- 
answerable. John Manypapers is a crusty 
soul of strong prejudices who wants to 
immortalize himself by giving away the 
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Poe collection to which he has devoted 
the years of his affluence. He hates the 
name of Library A, which is strong in 
the source materials of American litera- 
ture, but he likes to play poker with the 
director of Library B, whose manuscript 
collection is devoted in the main to the 
history of inland transportation. Under 
the circumstances, the director of Li- 
brary B had better make a place for 
Poe. But let him be sure that the situa- 
tion outlined above exists in actuality 
and not merely in his own wishful think- 
ing. Self-delusion, never very difficult, 
becomes ridiculously easy when one 
stands to gain by it. 


The fourth contention—that the 


world of scholarship is best served by 
the dispersion of manuscript collections 
—certainly has merit. At the outbreak 
of war the Library of Congress, by re- 
moving many of its collections to safer 


shelters, gave us a foretaste of what 
might happen if the scholarly resources 
of the nation were concentrated in vul- 
nerable localities. Besides, the incon- 
veniences arising from concentration— 
the long distances to be traveled by 
many students and the high cost of 
transient living in large cities—point to 
the desirability of having numerous col- 
lections at convenient geographical lo- 
cations. 
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But all these arguments against co- 
operation in collecting, sound or un- 
sound, constitute no fundamental ob- 
jection to it. Provision can be made for 
the exceptional case when a library has 
no choice but to defer to the whim of a 
donor and accept a collection not in its 
field. Duplication need not be made 
worse simply because we are already 
afflicted with it, and competition be- 
tween libraries for the same collection 
or the same type of material can surely 
be avoided. Specialized programs, more- 
over, can be limited to geographical re- 
gions, thus achieving the ready accessi- 
bility that comes from dispersion with- 
out sacrificing too much of the strength 
that results from concentration. 

Librarians have a habit of following 
fashions. (I do not except myself.) Right 
now the collecting of manuscripts is very 
much in style. In so far as the activity 
results in the preservation of worth- 
while source materials that might other- 
wise be lost or dissipated, the result is 
bound to be of benefit to scholarship. 
If, however, the librarians of the country 
will only seize the big opportunity the 
present situation offers—the opportunity 
for formulating well considered, well 
co-ordinated programs of collecting— 
the scholars of the future will bless them 
for far more than mere acquisitiveness. 





THE LIBRARY OF JOHANN ALBRECHT, DUKE OF 
MECKLENBURG, 1525-76 
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Thomas at Strassburg a manuscript 

of two pages in folio size, inscribed in 
double columns, lists the authors and 
titles of 304 books which belonged to Jo- 
hann Albrecht I, duke of Mecklenburg 
(1525-76). The provenance of this manu- 
script is completely obscure. No margin- 
al note or commentary explains its origin, 
its date, its authorship, its association 
with Strassburg, or its purpose. It is en- 
titled simply: Catalogus Latinorum auto- 
rum qui sunt in bibliotheca illustriss. 
principis Ioannis Alberti, Ducis Megapo- 
lensis. Although this heading refers spe- 
cifically to “Latin authors,”’ the inventory 
includes titles in German, French, and 
Greek—the latter in translation. 

The document may be regarded either 
as a partial catalog of the ducal library 
made for an express purpose or as the 
record of a single purchase made by the 
Duke or his agent. In either case, it is of 
cultural and bibliographical value. As a 
list of library books, it reveals the literary 
taste of its owner. As the inventory of 
previously unidentified works, it suggests 
their source of publication, their circu- 
lation, and the status of the North Ger- 
man book market. 

Johann Albrecht ruled as duke of Meck- 
lenburg from 1547 to 1576. The achieve- 
ments of his reign are epitomized by ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement and the partial 
reform of his realm. Of his personal intel- 
lectual interests comparatively little has 
been recorded. The fulsome eulogy of his 
chief courtier is to be somewhat skepti- 
cally regarded: ‘The prince never sat at 
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his table unless surrounded by learned 
companions. Often an orator, a historian, 
or a poet graced his board. There were to 
be found in his carriage more books than 
lapdogs.’” 

Johann’s formal education had been 
interrupted when, at the age of fourteen, 
he was sent to the court of his uncle, the 
Churfurst of Brandenburg. Eleven years 
after his accession to the throne of Meck- 
lenburg he resolved to resume his studies 
and engaged as a tutor a scholar of con- 
siderable repute, Andreas Mylius. In 
1558 Mylius presented his royal scholar 
with a ratio methodi of a somewhat com- 
prehensive range. From six until eight 
in the morning Johann was to study 
grammar and philosophy. On Monday 
and Tuesday he was to concentrate upon 
Latin grammar and language, which 
“would enable him to think and write 
clearly.”” Philosophy and the reading of 
Cicero’s works were prescribed for Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, while Friday was 
devoted to style, translation, and the 
rhetorical precepts of Quintilian. Satur- 
day was reserved for readings in the 
Gospel.’ 

It may have been in the pursuit of 
Mylius’ program of study that Johann 
acquired the books mentioned in the in- 
ventory, which includes appropriate 
treatises. However, the list covers a more 
comprehensive range of subjects than 


1G. C. F. Lisch, “Andreas Mylius und der 
Herzog Johann Albrecht I,” in Jahrbiicher des 
Vereins fiir mecklenburgische Geschichte und Alter- 
thumskunde (Schwerin, 1853), XVIII, 62. 


2 Ibid. 
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was suggested by the roval tutor. Forty- 
five per cent of the volumes represent the 
general field of humanism, including the 
works of the authorities of antiquity and 
the leaders of sixteenth-century classi- 
cism. The seventy volumes of history pro- 
vided suitable reading for a prince of an 
expanding realm. The seventy-four theo- 
logical works, predominately Lutheran 
in content, reveal Johann’s religious pro- 
pensities, while the remaining twenty- 
two items indicate a slight legal and sci- 
entific interest. 

Although the works of Plato are in- 
cluded in the inventory, Hellenic philoso- 
phy and science are represented princi- 
pally by Aristotle, whose writings occur 
most frequently in the manuscript. These 
embrace the Ethica, the Politica, the 
Topica, the Categoriae, the De anima, and 
the shorter scientific treatises. In the 
field of Greek literature are to be found 
the poetry of Homer and Pindar, the 
Fables of Aesop, the Dialogues of Lucian 
of Samosata, the Jnstitutiones of the Neo- 
Platonist, Porphyry, and the orations of 
Demosthenes. 

Chief among the Roman classicists is 
Cicero. The manuscript refers to fifteen 
copies of his works, including three of 
the Opera, four of the De officiis, two of 
the De rhetorica and Epistolae, and others, 
The Augustan age is represented by the 
verse of Vergil and Ovid, the De imstitu- 
tione oratoriae of Quintilian, and the ar- 
chitectural classic of Vitruvius. Among 
other classical prose writings are the 
philosophical discourses of Seneca, the 
Apophthegmata of Plutarch, the Vitae 
philosophorum of Diogenes Laértius, the 
Attic Nights of Aulus Gellius, and the 
Epistles of Pliny the Younger. 

Although the manuscript records 
many important literary monuments of 
antiquity, it is even richer in the works 
of Renaissance classicism and literature. 


The inclusion of thirty-two volumes of 
contemporary linguistics, elegantiae, epis- 
tolography, dialectics, and lexicography 
indicate that Johann planned a strict 
adherence to Mylius’ ratio methodi. Rep- 
resentative grammars include the popu- 
lar text of the Greek savant, Theodore 
Gaza, who had been invited to Italy by 
Pope Nicolas V to assist with the transla- 
tion of the principal Greek classics, the 
De emendata Latinae linguae of the Eng- 
lish physician and humanist, Thomas 
Linacre, the Precepts of Greek Grammar, 
and Erasmus’ treatise on Latin syntax, 
De duplici copia. The elegantiae of the 
period, with their stress upon correct 
Latin form and proper phraseology, em- 
brace the collected works of the Italian 
Lorenzo Valla, one of the keenest intel- 
lects of the Renaissance, the Commen- 
taries on the Latin Language of the great 
French humanist and martyr, Etienne 
Dolet, and the De conscribendis epistolis 
of Erasmus. Among the dialectical writ- 
ings were those of the Greek scholar and 
Aristotelian commentator, George Tra- 
pezuntios, and the German humanist, 
Rodolphus Agricola. Important in the 
field of lexicography are the dictionaries 
of the French Hellenist, Guillaume Budé, 
the papal legate, Jerome Aleander, and 
the German scholar, Conrad Dasypo- 
dius. A glimpse into early bibliography is 
afforded by the Bibliotheca of Conrad 
Gesner, the “immortale decus Tiguri- 
norum.” 

For reading of a more varied nature 
Johann could turn to the twenty-seven 
volumes of belles-lettres, philosophical 
discourses, epistles, and facetiae. Philo- 
sophical literature includes the Opera of 
Giovanni Pontano, the Neapolitan acad- 
emician, and the De laudibus philosophiae 
of Cardinal Jacepo Sadoleto. In this 
group is to be found the Enchiridion mi- 
litis Christiani of Erasmus, betraying the 
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author’s own attitude toward Christi- 
anity, which depends not on ceremonies 
but on a sincere inner piety. To these 
may be added the philosophical treatises 
of Melanchthon, the De honesta disciplina 
of Petrus Crinitus, and the celebrated 
Dance of Death with the woodcuts by 
Holbein and the verses of Gilles Corrozet. 
The copy in the inventory was probably 
one of the second edition of 1542, issued by 
Jean Frellon of Lyons. Another work 
celebrated for its woodcuts and symboli- 
cal content is the Emblemata of the Italian 
jurist, Andrea Alciati. Foremost in the 
collection of proverbs and satires are the 
Adagia, Apophthegmatum, and Colloquia 
of Erasmus, the Facetiae of Heinrich 
Bebel, the poet laureate of Germany, 
and the Adagia of Polydore Vergil. The 
Dies geniales of the Neapolitan Alex- 
ander ab Alexandro resemble the Ailtic 
Nights of Aulus Gellius. The volumes of 
poetry were principally by Italian hu- 
manists—the verse of Cardinal Pietro 
Bembo, leading exponent of Ciceronian- 
ism, the antipapal hexameters of Pietro- 
Angelo Manzolli, and the Oracula sybil- 
lina compiled from Greek texts by the 
French humanist, Sébastien Chateillon. 
It is not at all surprising that Johann’s 
purchase should have included several 
volumes on rhetoric, oratory, and prince- 
ly obligations, notably by Trapezuntios, 
Johann Sturm, the Strassburg peda- 
gogue, and Reinhold Lorich. The collec- 
tions of epistles included, among others, 
those of Erasmus; Johann Trithemius, 
the abbot of Sponheim; Cardinal Bembo; 
and the greatest of the fifteenth-century 
poets, Angelo Poliziano, leader of the 
Laurentian Academy. For banquets and 
the intricacies of the culinary art Johann 
could consult the De tuenda valetudine of 
the papal librarian Bartolomeus [Sacchi] 
de Platina and the Schola apitiana, a 
compilation of texts on dietetics and 
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dining attributed to the Frankfurt jurist, 
Johann Fichard. 

With an interest in the ruling houses 
of the past and the present, Johann ac- 
quired seventy volumes on ancient, me- 
dieval, and modern history. The works of 
antiquity embrace the History of Polyb- 
ius, the Bibliotheca of Diodorus Siculus, 
the History of Alexander the Great by 
Arrian (the prefect of Cappadocia and the 
friend of Epictetus), and the Roman An- 
liquities of Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 
Other works include the Commentaries 
of Caesar, the Lives of Plutarch and Sue- 
tonius, the Jewish Wars and Antiquities 
of Flavius Josephus, the Deeds of the 
Roman Emperors of Herodian, and the 
Germania of Tacitus. Medieval histori- 
ography comprises the Life of Charle- 
magne by Einhard; the Chronicle of Fre- 
culph, bishop of Lisieux, whose narrative 
extended from the birth of Christ to the 
Fall of Rome; the Deeds of Frederick I 
compiled by the monk Guntherus in 
1187; and the Historia Danica of Saxo 
Grammaticus, replete with myths and 
traditions of the Danish kings and of 
Amleth, the prototype of Hamlet. Mod- 
ern history was covered by the Epitome 
of Vadianus, the Swiss humanist, while 
local chronicles are to be found in the 
volumes on Scandinavia by the prelates 
Albrecht Krantz and Olaus Magnus, the 
History of Bohemia by Aeneas Sylvius, 
and the History of Liibeck by Heinrich 
Bonn. The events of the reign of Charles 
V are described in the narratives of Jo- 
hann Sleidan, the Spaniard Luis de Avila 
y Zufiiga, and George Sabinus, the son- 
in-law of Melanchthon. Flemish history 
is narrated in the annals of Jacob Meyer, 
Adrian Barlandus, and Gerhard Gelden- 
hauer. Among the volumes relating to 
Italian affairs are the Florentine History 
of Machiavelli, the Lives of the Popes by 
Sacchi, and the History of Venice by 
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Bembo. Other works include the French 
and English histories of Philippe de Com- 
mines, Polydore Vergil, and Guillaume 
Paradin. 

Johann’s theological acquisitions cov- 
er, besides eleven copies of the Bible and 
biblical commentaries, the Epistles of St. 
Paul and the works of the Church Fath- 
ers, Augustine, Lactantius, and Eusebius 
of Caesarea. An influential Protestant, 
Johann favored the literature of the re- 
formed group. The inventory mentioris 
five volumes of Luther’s Works printed at 
Wittenberg by Hans Lufft, his commen- 
taries on the Old Testament, and several 
of his lesser treatises. Calvinistic doc- 
trine is represented notably by the cele- 
brated reformer’s famous /nstitules and 
his commentaries on the Old and New 
Testament. The Basel firm of Platter, 
Oporin, and Company had printed the 
first edition of the Jnstitutes in 1536, and 
of this publication Oporin wrote to Cal- 
vin in March, 1537, that there was not a 
single copy left at Basel and that he be- 
lieved that there were scarcely fifty at 
Frankfurt. Evangelistic dogma and 
practice are to be found in the works of 
Melanchthon, Johann Brenz, Urban Rhe- 
gius, Georg*Spalatin, Alexander of Hales, 
Heinrich Bullinger, and others. Among 
the tracts relating to the Sacramentarian 
controversy are those of Matthias Fla- 
cius Illyricus, whose adiaphoristic doc- 
trine had gained considerable headway 
in Johann’s provinces. The inventory al- 
ludes further to the Psalter of the Italian 
reformer, Antonio Corvino, and the Can- 
tiones Gallicae, which, in all likelihood, 
was the French translation of the Psalms 
by Clément Marot. 

Although the manuscript refers only 
to one partial work on canon law, that 


3Aimé L. Herminjard, Correspondance des 
réformateurs dans les pays de langue francaise (Paris, 
1872), IV, 206. 


of the French jurist Aymar du Rivail, 
civil law is represented by eight volumes, 
including two copies of the Institutes of 
Justinian, several commentaries upon his 
celebrated system, and other texts. For 
an interpretation of the law and its con- 
cepts Johann might have consulted the 
compendium of Fran¢gois Baudouin, pro- 
fessor of law at the University of Strass- 
burg, and that of Johann Oldendorp, a 
syndic of Rostock. The inventory men- 
tions other works of French jurists—the 
De senatu consultu of the renowned 
Francois Hotman and the Coutumes of 
Burgundy compiled by Barthélemy 
Chasseneuz. 

Nine scientific treatises are listed in 
the catalog besides the works of Aristotle 
on natural history already mentioned. 
These comprise the Aphorisms of Hip- 
pocrates, the De occulta philosophia of 
the German freethinker, Heinrich Cor- 
nelius Agrippa, and the De subtilitate re- 
rum of the Italian scholar, Girolamo Car- 
dano. Allusion is made to arithmetical 
treatises by Joachim Camerarius the 
Younger and the De arte supputandi of 
the Englishman, Cuthbert Tunstall. As- 
tronomy is represented by the Quadri- 
partitum of Ptolemy, the De cometa of 
Regiomontanus, the foremost fifteenth- 
century German mathematician, and the 
Works of the Italian, Celio Calcagnini, 
in whose collected writings, antedating 
the postulates of Copernicus, the daily 
rotation of the earth is propounded. 

The identification of these items leads 
to some speculation about their origin 
and eventual association with Johann 
Albrecht. The manuscript itself yields 
no clue to the identity of the books with 
the exception of two entries—those for 
two editions of the Works of Cicero, 
printed at Paris and Basel, respectively. 

If the manuscript is to be regarded as 
a transcript of a purchase made by the 
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Duke, there is some conjecture that the 
books listed were supplied to Johann 
Albrecht by the Basel printer-publisher 
Johann Oporin. Before the acceptance 
of a hypothesis based on indirect evidence 
only, certain negative factors must be 
considered. Any fairly representative col- 
lection of mid-sixteenth-century publica- 
tions would include Basel imprints, since 
this Swiss city ranked among the leading 
production centers of the book trade. 
Hence any enterprising dealer may have 
imported such volumes from Basel and 
sold them directly either to Johann or to 
his agent. Therefore the presence of 
Basel imprints would not necessarily link 
the document with the person of Oporin. 
Furthermore, many of the works attrib- 
uted to this Swiss master were of such 
general popularity that they were printed 
not only by him but by other Continental 
dealers. Nevertheless, certain factors 
seem to associate Oporin’s name with the 
manuscript: his publications, his cor- 
respondence, and his connections abroad. 
Hence the supposition that he was the 
printer, publisher, and importer of these 
books merits some consideration. 

Of the 304 works listed in the inven- 
tory, 84 may be attributed to Oporin’s 
press.* An additional 89 might have been 
issued by other Basel craftsmen, some of 
whom were associated with Oporin at 
different periods. Hence a total of 57 per 
cent of the books cited in the catalog 
may be attributed to Basel. Enjoying ex- 
tensive business relations abroad, Oporin 
could have imported the remaining vol- 


4 For Oporin’s publications see Catalogus librorum 
Toannem Oporinum excusorum (1567), appended to 
Andreas Jociscus, Oratio de ortu, vita et obitu Ioannis 
Oporini (Strassburg, 1569); also Paul Heitz and C. 
Chr. Bernoulli, Basler Biichermarken bis zum Anfang 
des 17. Jahrhunderts (Strassburg, 1895) ; see, further, 
Leona Rostenberg, “Johann Oporin, Printer, Pub- 
lisher, and Scholar: 1507-68,” Library Quarterly, 
XIV (1944), 207-13. 
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umes from various dealers and sold them 
to Johann Albrecht. 

Eleven items listed in the catalog were 
printed only by Oporin, and forty-two 
entries are mentioned in his sales catalog 
of 1567. It is quite possible that other 
works entered in the inventory might be 
found in his earlier catalogs of 1552 and 
1567. In his correspondence Oporin refers 
to sixteen of the items listed. But the 
most direct clue identifying this Basel 
master with the manuscript appears in a 
letter addressed to his friend, Conrad 
Hubert of Strassburg. Frequently acting 
as the printer’s agent, Hubert was in- 
structed in 1549 to secure for him from a 
French dealer resident in Strassburg 
three books from the celebrated Paris 
firm of Stephanus. These included an un- 
bound copy of the Thesaurus linguae La- 
tinae of Robert Stephanus, the Works of 
Cicero, and a copy of the Stephanus 
Bible. Two of these items are specifical- 
ly mentioned in the manuscript—the 
Works of Cicero and the Bible, bearing 
the respective attributions “printed at 
Paris in 8 books” and “Stephanus.’’s In 
the absence of more positive proof this 
chain of evidence seems to suggest Opo- 
rin’s association with the Strassburg 
document.° 

Whether or not Oporin supplied these 
volumes to Johann Albrecht, possibly at 


5 Karl Schmidt, “‘Drei Briefe Joh. Oporins an den 
strassburger Prediger Conrad Hubert,” in Beitrage 
zur vaterlindischen Geschichte (Basel, 1893), II 
(N.F.), 402. 


6 An acceptance of the present hypothesis would 
offer some explanation of the preservation of the 
manuscript in Strassburg. There exist in the Ar- 
chives of St. Thomas 188 letters between Oporin 
and Hubert, who usually acted as Oporin’s book 
agent. In this capacity Hubert may have asked 
for a complete list of the works desired by the Duke 
or may have compiled the inventory for his own use 
or even copied it from a list submitted by Oporin. 
Its preservation in the Protestant archives, where 
Hubert served, seems to link the document with his 


person. 
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Frankfurt in the summer of 1552, it is 
quite clear that the books are not of 
North German origin, and it is improb- 
able that they were imported by a 
Mecklenburg dealer.? 

Printing had been introduced into the 
province by the Brothers of the Common 
Life during the third quarter of the fif- 
teenth century. The majority of the vol- 
umes which bear the order’s imprint, 
“apud S. Michaelem,” were of a theo- 
logical nature, and the title of only one 
work, the Opera of Lactantius, corre- 
sponds with an entry in the inventory. 
Among the printers of the early sixteenth 
century were Hermann Barckhusen and 
Nicolaus Thurius Marschalk, a humanist 
of some reputation. Although the latter 
printed several volumes representative of 
the classical revival—an Introduction to 
Greek Idioms, a Treatise on Hebrew Let- 
ters, an Anthology of the Most Celebrated 
Poets, and the De rerum et arlium inven- 
toribus poema of M. Antonius [Sabellicus] 
Coccius—none of these writings is to be 
found in the Strassburg inventory.® 

Upon the accession of Johann AIl- 
brecht, Ludwig Dietz was the most prom- 
inent printer in the royal duchy. Dietz 
had served his apprenticeship with 
Barckhusen and had subsequently mar- 
ried his master’s daughter. Attached to 
the University of Rostock as stationer 
and typographer, he issued a medley of 
humanistic, scientific, and _ religious 
tracts, only two of which might have 


7 Johann Albrecht had laid siege to Frankfurt 
during the summer of 1552 (see Friedrich W. 
Schirrmacher, Johann Albrecht I, Herzog von Meck- 
lenburg [Wismar, 1885], I, 197). Oporin was a fre- 
quent visitor to the Frankfurt book fairs (see Rudolf 
Wackernagel [ed.], Rechnungsbuch der Froben und 
Episcopius (Basel, 1881], pp. 16, 18, 34, 53, 65). 


8 For printing in Mecklenburg see G. C. F. 
Lisch, “Geschichte der Buchdruckerkunst in Meck- 
lenburg bis zum Jahre 1540,” in Jahrbiicher des 
Vereins fiir mecklenburgische Geschichte und Alter- 
thumskunde (Schwerin, 1839), Vol. IV. 


been included in the inventory: an edi- 
tion of the Aphorisms of Hippocrates 
published in 1518 and the New Testament 
of Erasmus issued in 1530. Of his other 
representative publications—Sebastian 
Brant’s Ship of Fools translated into 
Low German and Luther’s Psalter and 
German Theology—no copy appears in 
the manuscript. 

With the exception of the three titles 
already mentioned, none of the remain- 
ing works listed in the inventory was is- 
sued by the Mecklenburg printers. It 
seems likely that, had a local dealer sold 
the lot to Johann, he would have included 
other of his publications in stock. There 
is little evidence that these remote north- 
ern printers had any connection with the 
more prominent publishing houses of 
Germany and Switzerland or that they 
were in a position to have imported a 
large quantity of merchandise. From a 
survey of the lives and activities of the 
Mecklenburg printers it seems quite im- 
probable that they supplied Johann Al- 
brecht with the 304 volumes of the 
Strassburg inventory. 

As a collector Johann devoted con- 
siderable care to his books. In 1554 there 
is mention of a catalog of the royal li- 
brary at Schwerin.’ It is quite certain that 
the Strassburg document is not a tran- 
script of the Schwerin catalog, since 
many of the works listed in the Strass- 
burg manuscript were printed after 1554. 
As librarian Johann appointed the car- 
tographer Tilemann Stella, author of Von 
Sigen, kurtzer und klarer Bericht vom Ge- 
brauch und Nutz der newen Landtaffeln. 
The collection under his custody was 
augmented not only by purchase but by 
gifts from the Duke’s advisers and 
friends. Melanchthon, in close contact 
with Johann, frequently suggested the 
purchase of new publications. In 1547 he 


9 Schirrmacher, op. cit., Il, 377, No. 149. 
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recommended the addition of several 
titles by Luther and himself. “I have 
checked those titles which I thought might 
prove useful to you, the German Bible 
at three florins, the New Postils at two 
florins, the Home Postils at one florin, 
the German version of the Pauline 
Epistle at one florin, three groschen, and 
the German edition of the Loci communes 
at eight groschen.” Six years later he for- 
warded to Johann a controversial tract 
by Francesco Stancari and a compendium 
of English history." 

During his lifetime Johann had many 
of his books bound by Dietrich vom Lohe 
and Simon Syvers of Wismar. Covered 
with pigskin over wooden boards, the 
volumes bore blind-tooled motifs of 
symbolical characters and the initials 
“].A.H.Z.M.” (Johann Albrecht Herzog 
zu Mecklenburg), occasionally varied by 
amore imposing stamp, “I.A.D.G.D.M.” 
(Joannes Albertus dei gratia Dux Meck- 
lenburgensis).™ 

In his will Johann did not neglect his 
collection. He provided that the books in 
the palace library were to be preserved 
and to be annually increased. His heirs 
were to forbid the dispersal of the col- 
lection or even the removal of a single 
volume.” During the last two years of 
Johann’s reign his brother Ulrich showed 
considerable interest in the welfare of the 
books. Among the expenses recorded in 
his account book of 1575 are “two florins 
to the printer at Rostock for a coat of 
arms to be inserted in the books kept in 
the library.”*? An entry of the following 

'° Tbid.; see also C. G. Bretschneider (ed.), 
Corpus reformatorum (Halle), Vol. VIII, No. 5479. 


‘tAnna Marie Floerke, ‘Mecklenburgische 
Bucheinbande im 16. Jahrhundert,” in Archiv fiir 
Buchbinderei: Zeitschrift fiir Einbandkunst und Ein- 
bandforschung (Halle, 1930), XXX, 110. 


™ Schirrmacher, op. cit., I, 761. 


"3 F. von Meyenn, “Aus einem Rechnungsbuch 
des Herzogs Ulrich von Mecklenburg,” Jahrbiicher 
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year refers to the binding of a copy of the 
Augsburg Confession at six marks per 
volume.'* During the same year Ulrich 
records the payment of nine thaler, eleven 
batzen, to Tilemann Stella, who ap- 
parently was still active in the capacity 
of librarian."* Upon the death of Johann 
Albrecht in 1576, Ulrich served as regent 
for his brother’s two small sons and quite 
certainly kept the library intact. The 
history of Johann’s books after the death 
of Ulrich cannot be traced. Many of the 
volumes were undoubtedly dispersed, de- 
stroyed by fire, and mutilated; proba- 
bly some few, surviving the hazards of 
time, found their way into the univer- 
sity library at Rostock.” 

Although Johann Albrecht’s library 
may have vanished in the course of four 
centuries, the two folio leaves of the 
Strassburg inventory bear witness to the 
fact of its existence. Considered as a 
single purchase from a dealer, the inven- 
tory represents certain standard works 
which may have been previously lacking 
in the royal collection. Such important 
additions included the principal writings 
of Aristotle, Cicero, Vergil, Terence, and 
Plutarch and the contemporaneous trea- 
tises of Erasmus, Linacre, Vaila, Gaza, 
Poliziano, and Bembo. The library was 
further enriched by the histories of Cae- 
sar, Flavius Josephus, Aeneas Sylvius, 
Sacchi, and Machiavelli, while Reforma- 
tion doctrine was represented by its chief 
exponents—Luther, Melanchthon, Cal- 
vin, and the controversialists. Regarded 
as a list of the Duke’s complete holdings 
of “Latin authors” the manuscript re- 


des Vereins fiir mecklenburgische Geschichte und 
Alterthumskunde (Schwerin, 1897), LXII, 21. 

4 Ibid., p. 23. 

*s Ibid. 

6 For the subsequent history of the library see 


O. Tychsen, Geschichte der offentliche Universitats- 
bibliothek zu Rostock (Rostock, 1790). 
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veals certain notable omissions. There is 
no mention of the works of Horace, Ju- 
venal, Catullus, and Pliny the Elder or 
of Petrarch, Ficino, Filelfo, Poggio, and 
Ulrich von Hutten. Although the collec- 
tion included the volumes of several 
Church Fathers, it lacks the writings of 
Ambrose, Gregory the Great, and Je- 
rome. A distaste for medieval scholasti- 
cism may be reflected in the omission of 
any of the works of Petrus Lombard, Al- 
bertus Magnus, and Thomas Aquinas. 
Although Johann evinced an interest in 
historical lore, such medieval chronicles 
as those of Geoffrey of Tours, Otto of 
Freising, and the Venerable Bede are 
missing. 

Despite its lacunae, this partial list of 
the ducal collection reveals the intel- 
lectual interests of its owner, who ap- 
parently strove to acquire books from 
beyond his realm. Viewed as a purchase 
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from Oporin, the lot sheds some further 
light upon the scope of this printer’s 
Basel press. Johann may possibly have 
met Oporin at one of the Frankfurt 
fairs or, familiar with his reputation, 
negotiated with him through an agent. 
His choice of Oporin may have been in- 
duced -by the limitations of his own 
northern market. With the exception of 
Ludwig Dietz, Johann’s realm could not 
boast a printer of any particular merit, 
and hence it was necessary for him to 
seek his books beyond the confines of 
his domain. 

Through its preservation the Strass- 
burg manuscript shows to some extent 
the cultural tendencies of a powerful, 
militaristic prince, and it has brought to 
light a library of some distinction 
amassed in an age which was rapidly 
yielding to the forces of religious dog- 
matism and intellectual apathy. 





THE DEBT OF MELVIL DEWEY TO WILLIAM TORREY HARRIS 


KURT F. LEIDECKER 


OMPLETE originality was never 
claimed by Dewey in the estab- 

lishment of his library classi- 
fication system. He was specifically, 
though somewhat ambiguously, explicit 
in his obligation to the St. Louis Public 
School Library: 


The plan of the St. Louis Public School Li- 
brary and that of the Apprentices’ Library of 
New York, which in some respects resembles his 
own [meaning the author’s, i.e., Dewey’s], were 
not seen till all the essential features were de- 
cided upon, though not given to the public. In 
filling the nine classes of the scheme the in- 
verted Baconian arrangement of the St. Louis 
Library has been followed. 


It will be remembered that William 
Torrey Harris, the superintendent of the 


St. Louis Public Schools and a deep stu- 
dent of philosophy, was the originator of 
the system adopted by the library of the 
St. Louis Public Schools. Harris also had 
been largely instrumental in founding the 
library itself (later to become the St. 
Louis Public Library) after Ira Divoll, 
his predecessor in office, had ardently 
sponsored it for years. Dewey’s de- 
pendence on Harris’ work may now no 
longer be doubted in view of the letter 
quoted below, which also adds new mean- 
ing to his phrase that he had developed 
his plan of classification “early in 1873.” 
AMHERST ’73/5/QTH 
Mass. 
Dr. Harris— 
Dear Sir. 
Engaged in selecting the best classification 
and catalogue systems I find that of the St. 
Louis Pub. Sch. Liby highly spoken of in vari- 


*A Classification and Subject Index, for Cata- 
loguing and Arranging the Books and Pamphlets of a 
Library (Amherst, Mass., 1876), p. 10. 


ous places. I have seen in Jour. Spec. Phil. vol. 
4th your article on the subject and was highly 
pleased with the plan. Now can you send us 
at the library here, a copy of that catalogue and 
anything else bearing on the subject that you 
may have in print. 

I address you directly, thinking it is the 
surest way of getting the desired information. 

We shall be glad to send you in exchange 
for your catalogue copies of such of the college 
publications as you might care to possess. 

Any printed schemes or blanks used in the 
details of your library management will be 
very gratefully received as I am making an 
effort to collect specimen forms from the prin- 
cipal libraries of the country. 

If you will be so kind as to send or ask your 
librarian to send me this matter by mail I will 
remit the postage on its receipt. 

My great interest in the subject and the 
reputed excellence of your plan is my only 
apology for troubling you. Please accept and 
believe me 

Very Truly Yours 


MELVILLE DEWEY? 


Harris had conceived his book-classi- 
fication system in connection with the 
work he did while assistant superinten- 
dent, and finally superintendent, on the 
course of study in the St. Louis Public 
Schools. This course of study he charac- 
terized as “‘a voyage of discovery” for 
the pupil, but it also proved to be the 
impetus for the development of a scheme 
by which to classify knowledge accumu- 
lated in books. In the St. Louis Board of 
Education’s 15th Annual Report, written 
in 1869, this interrelationship may be 
plainly seen.? However, it is certain that 
already, soon after 1865, the year of the 
opening of the St. Louis Public School 

? Unpublished letter in the possession of Miss 
Edith Davidson Harris. 

3 See pp. 109 ff. 
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Library, the problem of assembling the 
books properly came up and had to be 
dealt with. John Jay Bailey, the librarian, 
never withheld due credit from Harris for 
the scientific and philosophical con- 
struction of the classification system. 

The 16th Annual Report (1870) has 
this explicit statement by Harris: 

In the work of preparing a system of classifi- 
cation that should be as free as possible from 
inconsistency and at the same time practically 
useful, I have derived more insight into the 
proper construction of a “Course of Study” for 
our schools than from all other sources com- 
bined. To map out the surface of the empire 
of human knowledge and give to each elevation 
its proper degree of prominence is a labor best 
calculated to correct narrow or onesided views.‘ 


The same Report made a strong plea for 
a printed catalog, which was deemed 
indispensable to the complete use of a 
library. 

When very young, Harris had oc- 
cupied himself with library classification 
on several occasions. His own collection, 
in the early part of 1858, comprised 367 
books, for which he invented some sort 
of system.’ But book classification was 
“in the air.”’ Librarians, at the time, had 
already grown skeptical about ever being 
able to cope with the books on the most 
miscellaneous subjects flooding the mar- 
ket at an unheard-of rate. Their systems 
were essentially alphabetical and chrono- 
logical. The step which Harris took was 
therefore most significant in that it at- 
tempted to grasp the whole of knowledge 
by establishing “classes.” 

His original scheme was printed in 
1870 in his Journal of Speculative Philoso- 
phy,’ to which Dewey referred in the let- 
ter quoted above, as well as in the Cata- 
logue of the Books in the St. Louis Public 


4P. 134. 


5 As may be seen from notes kept by him, now in 
the possession of his daughter. 


6 IV, 114-29. 
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School Library.” It is acknowledged that 
the scheme rests upon Bacon’s funda- 
mental distinctions as developed in De 
augmentis scientiarum (Book II, chap. i). 
Inverting Bacon’s departmentalization 
of the faculty of the soul into memory, 
imagination, and reason and the cor- 
responding departments of human learn- 
ing into history, poetry, and philosophy, 
he established three main classifications 
in application to the nature of books: 
“Science,” “Art,” and “History,” with 
an appendix of “Miscellany.” 

It might be argued that Harris had 
four main classes and nineteen subsidiary 
ones, his system thus bearing slight re- 
semblance to the “decimal” one of Dew- 
ey. Yet the subjects listed under these 
four classes in Harris’ scheme number 
exactly 10 X 10 and assume greater defi- 
nition for the subdivisions of sociology, 
natural science, fine arts, and history 


than Dewey seemed to be willing to 


concede. The whole indebtedness of 
Dewey becomes apparent, however, 
when we compare his nine main classes, 
which have the same sequence as in 
Harris’ system (see opposite page). In the 
left column are shown Dewey’s, in the 
right Harris’ scheme with the ranges, 
respectively. 

It should be noted that in Harris’ sys- 
tem, as in Dewey’s, the number of deci- 
mals allocated to each division or class is 
no indication of either the fulness or the 
importance of the subject matter. The 
number of decimals merely indicates the 
relative ease or exactitude with which, 
conceptually, the subject falls into philo- 
sophically tenable subclasses. 

Considered purely from a logical point 
of view, Harris’ system seems far superi- 
or to Dewey’s, which oversimplifies and 
makes vast concessions to decimals. 
However, a detailed discussion of the rel- 


7 (St. Louis, 1870), pp. iv—xvi. 
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ative merits of the two classifications is 
not germane to the purpose of this paper. 
The point to be made here is that Harris’ 
book-classification scheme, like so many 
other of his schemes, shows him not as a 
borrower but as an originator and creator 
of the first magnitude. 

The late Dr. Walton C. John once 
pointed out that Andrew Carnegie, the 
great benefactor of public libraries in the 
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Apprentices’ Library—have acknowl- 
edged - their indebtedness directly to 
Harris. And it was James M. Barnard 
who wrote Harris this letter under date of 
September 24, 1874: 


Dezar Sir— 

Your kind letter of Aug. 12th came duly to 
hand, also the very valuable and generous sup- 
ply of your late reports and sundry monographs. 
For all of these accept my sincerest thanks. I 


HARRIS 


—-- Te SN #9 Sees 


Philosophy 

Theology 
Social & Political Sciences. . . 

Jurisprudence 

Politics 

Social Science.......... 
Philology sia 
Natural Sciences & Useful Arts 

Mathematics....... 


Philosophy. . . 
Theology . . 
Sociology . 


Philology 
Natural Science 


Natural History. . . 
Medicine 
Useful Arts....... 


Fine Arts 


Prose Fiction 
Literary Miscellany 
HISTORY 
Geography and Travels....... 
Civil History 
Biography 
APPENDIX —Miscellanv....... 


Literature. . 
History.... 


United States, was born in the same year 
as Harris. The two men, though widely 
apart in their main interests, made sig- 
nificant contributions to the American 
public library, the one by donations, the 
other by intellectual assistance to the 
reader. The role of Melvil Dewey, the 
third great contributor, was to make 
Harris’ contribution available to librar- 
ies generally. 

Not a few—for example, the Peoria 
Mercantile Library (later the Peoria 
Public Library) and the New York City 


have read these papers with great interest. I 
was long ago taught respect for you by our com- 
mon friend Prof. Agassiz. Your kind and wise 
action in the “Memorial” [“Agassiz Memori- 
al’’?] added to that lesson I find in your 
opinions which I have cherished, and I see in 
you a tendency to bring a broad and deep phi- 
losophy into the public service which is very 
rare in this country 

A public school library is a capital idea. The 
essay on the “System of Classification” is quite 
opportune. The rapid growth of public libraries, 
and the reports of them are, or may be made, to 
contribute most important data to Social Sci- 
ence. It is evident however that the compari- 
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sons or generalizations [?] from these data will 
be of little value unless they are collected upon 
some well considered and uniform system. At 
the late meeting of the Social Science Assn. in 
New York a paper was read upon this subject 
by Mr. Greenough of this city, and I have 
lately received a letter from a gentleman in 
London in relation to it If I can find the 
proper persons to do it, I shall propose them as 
an International Commission for considering 
that subject 
Jas. M. BARNARD® 


Harris and Melvil Dewey always 
were on the friendliest of terms ever since 
that original correspondence of 1873. 
Grosvenor Dawe’s biography of Dewey 
mentions that among his collection of 
letters is preserved a most cordial one 


® Unpublished letter in the possession of Miss 
Edith Davidson Harris. 
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from Harris while he was still superin- 
tendent of public schools in St. Louis. 
They came to know each other very 
closely not only in connection with li- 
brary classification but as zealous spell- 
ing reformers. For a time Dewey was 
secretary and Harris one of the vice- 
presidents of the Spelling Reform As- 
sociation. 

Both Harris and John Jay Bailey, 
until 1877 librarian of the St. Louis Pub- 
lic School Library, were co-operating 
editors of Dewey’s Library Journal, to 
which Harris in 1890 contributed an ar- 
ticle on “The Function of the Library 
and the School in Education.” 

* Grosvenor Dawe, Melvil Dewey: Seer, Inspierr, 
Doer, 1851-1931 (Lake Placid, N.Y.: Lake Placid, 
1932), p. 48. 





THE NEW CATALOGING RULES AND THEIR IMPORTANCE 
FOR LAW LIBRARIES 


WILLIAM B. STERN 


ITH the spectacular growth of 
law libraries in the past few 
decades, adequate listings of 


their holdings became a problem of in- 
creasing urgency. It is now generally 
recognized that a modern catalog is an 
absolute essential for the efficient man- 
agement of law libraries and for ade- 
quate service to library users, regardless 
of original and continuing costs. To be 
sure, libraries of Anglo-American law are 
easier to manage and to use than most 
other types of libraries, since three- 
quarters or more of law holdings are self- 
classifying because of their contents or 
appearance; only an occasional user 
would want to check up on self-classify- 
ing holdings in a catalog. The question is 
entirely justified whether a public card 
catalog, i.e., a card catalog used by the 
public, should contain anything but one- 
or two-line descriptions of those holdings 
which the librarian, for his ewn use, 
catalogs in book form (‘check lists’’)* 
or on detailed serial and continuation 
cards. 

The card catalog of a law library may, 
therefore, be much briefer than that of 
another library of equal size. But the 
difficulties which the law cataloger en- 
counters in his work are far greater than 
those with which the ordinary cataloger 


‘On check-list cataloging see G. E. Wire, “Cata- 
loging of Law Libraries of under Fifty Thousand 
Volumes, Part II: Session Laws,” Law Library 
Journal, XXTX (1936), 24-35, and Raymond C. 
Lindquist, “Saving Time in Recording Statutes and 
Session Laws,” Law Library Journal, XXXV (1942), 
21- 23. 


is confronted. These difficulties cause 
the law cataloger to look with interest 
and appreciation to any discussion which 
might contribute to their solution. 

The catalog rules which the American 
Library Association issued in 1908 were 
of only limited usefulness to law libraries. 
Many questions of law cataloging were 
discussed in too cursory a manner. Law 
librarians came to feel that law-library 
cataloging offers so many heterogeneous 
problems that it should be considered a 
“specialized field” with rules and pro- 
cedures of its own.? The Law Library of 
Columbia University gave expression to 
this feeling with the recent publication of 
its Cataloging Manual.’ The procedure 
adopted at that library, however, devi- 
ates fron the general cataloging rules less 
than many librarians feel should have 
been the case. 

Law librarians have turned to the Li- 
brary of Congress for advice on law cata- 
loging. The printed cards issued by the 
Library of Congress have become an in- 
dispensable part of the catalogs of most 
of the medium-sized and some of the 
largest law libraries. Gradually, however, 
the volume of law cataloging and the in- 
crease in cataloged government publica- 
tions caused some baffling results and 
frequent, but inevitable, changes in Li- 
brary of Congress procedure. Most of 
the difficulties centered around the ques- 

? Elsie Basset, “Law Cataloging as a Specialized 
Field,” Law Library Journal, XXX (1937), 499-506 


3Elsie Basset, A Cataloging Manual for Law 
Libraries (New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1942). 
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tion of the “form heading’”—that is, 
cataloging under the name of a govern- 
ment office or under some words denoting 
a subject rather than under a person’s 
name. James B. Childs’s Author Entry for 
Government Publications‘ is an indispen- 
sable key to the Library of Congress 
technique, and it is a satisfaction to know 
that the same author is largely responsi- 
ble for many sections of the new A.L.A. 
Catalog Rules dealing with law cataloging. 

The new “catalog rules,” available 
now in a “preliminary American second 
edition” (1941), were welcomed by law 
catalogers in the expectation that they 
would give a directive for the solution of 
most of the problems with which law 
catalogers find themselves confronted. 
Little to encourage this hope transpired 
during the preparatory work of the cata- 
log code revision committee of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, which is re- 
sponsible for the new rules. Gradually, 
skeptics came to fear that the new rules 
might offer so little to the law cataloger 
that a special manual for the cataloging 
of law books, supplementing and chang- 
ing the new rules, might become a neces- 
sity. 

The new rules represent the result of 
painstaking work. The 174 rules of the 
first edition were expanded into 324 in 
the second, not counting several special 
appendixes to the new rules. On the 
whole, the new rules are not revolution- 
ary in character; they are rather an 
elaboration of the old rules, often branch- 
ing out into perfectionist details, some of 
which will interest only a few catalogers. 
This is particularly true of that part of 
the rules which deals with imprint and 


4 Washington: Government Printing Office, 1939. 


5 A misnomer: they are not rules governing every 
phase of the catalog; filing rules are also catalog 
rules; the publication under discussion deals merely 
with cataloging rules. 
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collation. Catalogers and library-school 
students who like to be guided by the 
A.L.A. rules should learn to think that 
the new rules should not be followed 
blindly ; they are in many instances mere- 
ly indications of how one could go into 
detail if one should have reason for doing 
so. A law catalog based on a literal ob- 
servation of all the new rules would be 
the opposite of what those users of law 
libraries want who would be most pleased 
with a simple and brief catalog in book 
form, reissued from time to time in order 
to be complete.® 

It is, however, not my intention to de- 
tract from the wealth of information 
which the law cataloger may derive from 
the new rules. In the following I intend 
to summarize those rules which are of 
particular interest to the law librarian 
and to point out certain deficiencies, dis- 
crepancies, and repetitions which should 
be eliminated before the “final second 
American edition” goes to print. 

Rule 85 is entitled “Laws, Ancient 
and medieval.” The title should read 
more correctly “Laws, Ancient, early, 
and medieval.” The rule suggests the 
cataloging of these laws under the name 
of the promulgator, the name of the 
people governed, or the title of the code. 
This lack of system borders on arbitrari- 
ness and becomes fully apparent when 
one turns to Rule 202, which deals with 
anonymous classics in general, Rule 203, 
which establishes rather cursory rules 
for the Corpus juris (Romani) and re- 
lated works, and Rule 136, which dis- 
cusses the cataloging of canonical legis- 
lation. It would seem that there is no 
sufficient reason for a divergent treat- 
ment of these related matters. Rule 85 
offers a list of examples which serves as 
an illustration of the unsystematic cata- 


6 See, e.g., comments by Sir Maurice Amos in 
Law Library Journal, XX1X (1936), 187-89. 
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loging permitted by this rule. As cata- 
logers would without doubt prefer an ex- 
haustive list to a selective one, I am 
offering the following additional exam- 
ples from recent experience with Library 
of Congress cards: 


Liber juris florentinus 
Libri feudorum 
Natura brevium 
Senchus mor 


Book of Aicill 

Code of Gentoo laws 
Codex Theodosianus 
Fleta 


TABLE 1 
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dictions; as a matter of fact, some of the 
eventualities considered occur only in 
other jurisdictions. 

Many librarians will object to the use 
of title entries in the cases indicated in 
the third and fourth horizontal columns 
of the table and desire the form heading 
throughout the third horizontal column. 
Most librarians will be amazed by the 
suggestion in Rule 86c to catalog trea- 








Irem To Be CATALOGED 





EpITION 
Individual Statute 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Subject Compilation 


c ; . 
ollection of Statutes of Stataths 








Official, not annotated 
(or same, subdivided 
by date) 


Official, annotated U.S. Laws, statutes, etc. 
(or same, subdivided 


by date) 


U.S. Laws, statutes, etc. | U.S. Laws, statutes, etc. 


U.S. Laws, statutes, etc. 
(or same, subdivided 
by date) 

U.S. Laws, statutes, etc. 
(or same, subdivided by 
date) 





U.S. Laws, statutes, etc. 





U.S. Laws, statutes, etc. 


Not official; identified 
with compiler’s or pub- 
lisher’s name, unanno- 
tated 





Not official, identified | Annotator’s, compiler’s, 
with compiler’s or pub- | or publisher's name, or 
lisher’sname,annotated | fille 





Not official, not identified | U.S. Laws, statutes, etc. 
with compiler’s or pub- 
lisher’s name, unanno- | 
tated 





Not official, not identified US. Laws, statutes, etc., | U.S. Laws, statutes, etc., 


with compiler’s or pub- or title 


lisher’s name, annotated 





U.S. Laws, statutes, etc. | Compiler’s or publish- 


er’s name, or title 





Annotator’s, compiler’s, 
or publisher's name, 
or title 


Annotator’s, compiler’s, 
or publisher's name, or 
litle 


U.S. Laws, statutes, etc. 





U.S. Laws, statutes, etc. 


U.S. Laws, statutes, etc., 
or title 





or title 








Rule 86 interprets under the title 
“Laws, Modern” the Library of Con- 
gress procedure for the use of author and 
form headings for statutes, collections, 
and subject compilations of statutes. 
Table 1 is a simplified statement of this 
rule. As the rule does not cover the sub- 
ject matter exhaustively, I have made 
additional suggestions which appear in 
italics. This table is made for federal 
law, but it is equally valid for other juris- 


tises on the law of a special subject as if 
they were annotated editions of statutes. 
Contrary to Section 26 of Childs’s 
Author Entry for Government Publica- 
tions, Rule 86 does not include bills and 
drafts of acts. General opinion favors 
their cataloging under the name of the 
legislature or, in particular cases, under 
that of the author. 

Rule 87 deals with constitutions. Un- 
fortunately, annotated and compiled edi- 
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tions of constitutions are not discussed 
in this section. 

Rule 88 takes up the cataloging of con- 
stitutional convention materials. Again, 
the incompleteness of this rule must be 
noted. It does not provide for any other 
kind of conventions of the people, as 
they have occurred in several American 
colonies, territories, and states, or for 
conventions of constitutional commis- 
sions. 

Rule 91 is entitled “Courts.” The 
practical importance of this rule is less 
than it might seem at first glance, since 
many law libraries use bound check lists 
rather than card catalogs for their court 
reports. Yet the usefulness of this rule 
could have been greatly enhanced if it 
had not followed too closely the tradi- 
tional pattern of cataloging court reports 
according to the rules applicable to other 
kinds of government publications. 

The principles underlying Rule 91 
have been criticized for several reasons. 
It has been suggested that for reasons 
of logical thinking court reports should 
be cataloged under the name of the 
jurisdiction plus the subject heading 
“Reports” or “Court reports,” as stat- 
utes are cataloged under the name of the 
jurisdiction plus the subject heading 
“Laws, statutes, etc.” This suggestion 
would make it possible to establish a dis- 
tinctive heading for court rules, which 
could be cataloged under the name of the 
jurisdiction plus the subject heading 
“Court rules.” Cataloging under the sub- 
ject heading has one more advantage 
which should not be overlooked. In some 
jurisdictions, popular names of courts 
differ from the statutory terminology, 
or the official names have undergone 
changes with which the average library 
patron is not familiar. This is particular- 
ly true for some of the most important 
jurisdictions, such as Great Britain, the 
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state of New York, and the district and 
circuit courts of the United States. 

Cataloging of court reports under the 
name of the court or under a subject 
heading entails a bothersome accumula- 
tion of cards whose title entries start 
with the same words. And yet, the pri- 
mary interest of the library patron rests 
in one word of the title: that which de- 
notes the commonly used citation. Some- 
times this catchword is submerged in the 
text of a long title consuming one, two, 
or even three catalog cards; sometimes 
it appears in a note; and sometimes it 
may not be found on the catalog card at 
all. Rule 91 should make it mandatory to 
include the common citation in the de- 
scription of a volume, and it might be 
worth while to consider a change of the 
rule to the effect that the common cita- 
tion would appear in parenthetic form 
as an addition to the author heading. 

A third ‘criticism is directed at Rule 
g1 because it suggests cataloging not 
only collections of cases but also reports 
on a single subject under the name of the 
reporter or compiler. Lawyers feel that 
all reports should be cataloged the 
same way, since the distinction of court 
and subject reports is of little or no im- 
portance to their work. 

Rule oth deals with the cataloging of 
digests of reports. The rule would pro- 
vide for the cataloging of anonymous di- 
gests under their title even if the digests 
were compiled as publishing ventures. 
Most law librarians prefer to catalog 
some of these digests under the name of 
the publishing firm. 

Rule 92, on “Pleas and Briefs,” is evi- 
dently considered for libraries other than 
law libraries.’ Primarily, it provides for 


7On the listing of briefs in law libraries see 
Ervin H. Pollack, “A Survey of the Arranging, In- 
dexing, and Binding of the United States Supreme 
Court Appeal Papers,” Law Library Journal, 
XXXIV (1941), 203-13. 
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cataloging under the attorney’s name. 
As an alternative it permits cataloging 
under the name of the parties. As in some 
jurisdictions the names of the parties 
are reversed in appeal proceedings, this 
alternative should be amended to the 
effect that briefs in civil cases should be 
cataloged under the name of that party 
who appears first in the title of the opin- 
ion of the highest court deciding the case. 

Rules 93 and gs deal with civil and 
criminal trials. Criminal trials are to be 
cataloged under the defendant’s name. 
For civil trials it is suggested that they be 
cataloged under the party who appears 
first on the title-page. Most law librar- 
ians prefer their cataloging under the 
plaintiff’s name. No provision is made for 
actions im rem. 

According to Rule 183, publications of 
an unorganized bar should be cataloged 
under the name of the place and the sub- 


heading “Bar.” Considering the role 
which organized and integrated bar 
groups play in the publication of books 
and periodicals, it is surprising to find 
that no rule is devoted to these groups 
as authors. 
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Rule 214¢ (7) deals with editors of pe- 
riodicals. It makes the enumeration of 
editors in a note a matter of discretion. 
The rule might be amended to the effect 
that student editors should not be noted 
on catalog cards. 

I am conscious of the fact that I 
started out by saying that the new rules 
contain a wealth of material which is of 
interest to the law librarian and that, 
following this statement, I criticized 
many of the rules strongly. As a matter 
of fact, this discussion would be incom- 
plete if it did not mention one more de- 
fect of the rules: they do not take into 
consideration cataloging problems orig- 
inating in the increase of administra- 
tive “legislation” and adjudication.* 
Nevertheless, the new rules are the 
clearest exposition of cataloging prac- 
tices available to the law librarian at 
present; and, without doubt, they are 
not the final version but the starting- 
point for the drafting of logical yet sim- 
ple cataloging rules for law libraries. 


8 Nor are there rules for the cataloging of micro- 
filmed materials. 
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William Torrey Harris is now in press. 


LEONA ROSTENBERG: for biographical in- 
formation see the Library Quarterly, XIII 
(1943), 61, and XIV (1944), 246. 


WILi1AM B. STERN was born in Wiirzburg, 
Germany, in 1910. He received the degree of 
Doctor iuris utriusque from the University of 
Wiirzburg in 1933. From 1937 to 1939 he was in 
charge of cataloging and other duties at the 
University of Chicago Law Library. Since 1939 
he has been foreign law librarian and head cata- 
loger at the Los Angeles County Law Library. 
He is chairman of the committee on library 
legislation of the American Library Association 
and a member of various committees of the 
American Association of Law Libraries. His 
publications include Der Kiindigungseinspruchs- 
prozess (1933) and numerous articles in legal, 
political science, historical, library, and bar- 
association periodicals; he is a regular contribu- 
tor to legal newspapers. His articles include 
“The Treaty Background of the Italo-Ethopian 
Dispute,” American Journal of International 
Law, XXX (1936), 189-203; and “The Influ- 
ence of Foreign Law on American Law,” Law 
Library Journal, XXXIII (1940), 194-205. 
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THE COVER DESIGN 


RNOULD DE KEYSERE (in Latin, Arnoldus 
Caesaris) was apparently a member of 
a great family of printers who flourished in 
Paris, Cologne, and Antwerp. The name of 
an Arnould de Keysere ap- 
pears from 1463 to 1488 in 
the public accounts of the 
city of Ghent as trumpeter 
and crier to the magistrates 
of the town. These dates fit 
the printer so well that there 
is a temptation to identify 
the trumpeter with him and 
to note how easy would be 
the transition from oral pub- 
lication of the magistrates’ 
decrees to the printing of 
them on placards. But the 
office of town crier involved 
carrying messages to other 
cities—a task ill suited to the 
management of a printing- 
house. Also, at the time 
that the printer was carry- 
ing on his business at Aude- 
narde, forty miles away, the town crier was 
being employed at Ghent. 

We find the printer, Arnould de Keysere, 
introducing his craft into the town of Aude- 
narde in 1480. He printed there until 1482, 
then moved to Ghent, where he opened the 
first printing-house in this city in the Place 


Sainte Pharailde in 1483. He continued print- 
ing apparently until his death in 1490. His 
business was carried on for a short time by his 
widow, Beatrice van Orroir. 

Arnould de Keysere was 
a small printer whose works 
are noteworthy only for their 
fine illustrations. He printed 
in Latin, French, and Flem- 
ish. His productions in- 
cluded theology, manuals of 
devotions, and a romance. 
Interesting is his edition of 
Boethius’ Consolations of 
Philosophy in both Latin and 
Flemish with a Flemish com- 
mentary. The high percent- 
age of his books in the 
vernacular testifies to the 
importance of the middle- 
class readers in northern 
Belgium. 

One of his two marks is 
reproduced here. It probably 
represents aconventionalized 

fruit ornamented with a knot. The knot (a vari- 
ant of the circle) wasa symbol both of the Trinity 
and of eternity. Here, however, it is probably 
without significance. 


EpwIn Eviott WILLOUGHBY 


FOLGER SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY 
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Scholarship and Civilization. By Prerce But- 
LER. Issued by the GRADUATE LIBRARY 
ScHooL, UNIvERsITy oF CuicaGo. Chicago, 
1944. Pp. v+34. $0.75. (Printed as manu- 
script; distributed by the University of Chi- 
cago Bookstore.) 


When he published in 1933 his Introduction 
to Library Science, Mr. Butler was at consider- 
able pains to represent this discipline as a genu- 
ine science with sociological, psychological, and 
historical aspects and implications, and he ex- 
pressed the fundamental thesis of his work as 
fcllows: “A professional philosophy would give 
to librarianship that directness of action which 
can spring only from a complete consciousness 
of purpose.” At the same time he was under few 
illusions as to the reception that such a book 
might expect among practicing librarians. ‘“Un- 
like his colleagues in other fields of social ac- 
tivity,” he wrote, “‘the librarian is strangely un- 
interested in the theoretical aspects of his pro- 
fession. He seems to possess a unique immunity 
to thdt curiosity which elsewhere drives modern 
man to attempt, somehow, an orientation of his 
particular labors with the main stream of hu- 
man life.” 

Eleven years later comes this present pam- 
phlet, outlining the introductory section of a 
course which the author conducts in the history 
of scholarship. It is not in any sense a duplica- 
tion of the earlier treatise, and yet the purpose 
is much the same. The author condenses his 
aim into three leading questions: (1) Where 
does the library stand in the total fabric of 
civilization? (2) How can all the diverse inter- 
ests of the library be brought to a single focus? 
(3) What are the standards of scholarship? 

The “Scope of Inquiry” is presented early in 
the work by means of a circular diagram that 
reminds one of those in manuscripts of the 
works ascribed to Raymond Lull. The investi- 
gation is indicated as proceeding from a central 
question mark outward through “Cosmic Phe- 
nomena,” “Human Experience,” and “Content 
of Thought,” until it reaches the “World of 
Books” and “Book Institutions.” Some will be 
attracted by such a signpost, some will be re- 


pelled; but no reader can say that he was not 
warned. 

Whether it is read by the many or the few, 
there is little doubt that this work will prove a 
landmark in the history of the profession. It is a 
wide-ranging inquiry, the justification for which 
is solidly based in the universality of library in- 
terests. In the author’s own words, the librarian 
“in this age of specialization . . . . probably re- 
mains more than any other professional scholar 
an encyclopedist, since he is officially concerned 
with every area of intellectual activity in which 
books are written and used. For this reason he, 
if anyone, may be excused for daring to think of 
scholarship as a whole and for venturing to dis- 
cuss its place in civilization.” 

The pages of the pamphlet are crowded with 
acute philosophical observations, most of them 
representing a highly advanced point of view, 
with a good deal of healthy skepticism as to the 
limitations of human knowledge. Scholarship is 
defined as “the total intellectual content of a 
culture” and is graded on three levels. Empirical 
scholarship, including such things as domestic 
routines, is transmitted from person to person 
by demonstration and conversation. Oral schol- 
arship is formulated and handed down in verbal 
texts, often in verse, an interesting modern ex- 
ample being our “Thirty days hath September. 

..’ Graphic scholarship is recorded and 
transmitted in writing. Here we reach the world 
cf books. Such matters as the methods, the 
products, the economics, and the standards of 
scholarship are successively discussed, and there 
is a closing chapter on the standards of librarian- 
ship. 

Of the fundamental philosophy expounded 
in the work, only one important matter is seri- 
ously open to question. Human experience, we 
read, ‘‘although it is commonly broken down 
for intellectual convenience,” is really a unit. 
There are no absolute breaks in nature. Rather, 
“the physical seems to merge imperceptibly in- 
to the animate and the animate into the men- 
tal.’’ On the different levels, however, there ap- 
pear to be striking differences. ‘In the physical 
world, reactions are invariable, and cause and 
effect are qualitatively constant and quantita- 
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tively equal. Species here is ‘substance’ and in- 
dividuals merely ‘samples,’ which resemble each 
other because of identity in their internal com- 
position. The dominant method of investigation 
is the experiment.” In the animate world the 
situation changes. We are in a sort of halfway 
stage. “Individuals here are only ‘specimens’ of 
their ‘kind.’.... Cause and effect vary widely 
in quality and are only approximately equiva- 
lent. Though the experimental method is ex- 
tensively applicable it has definite limits, chiefly 
because a living reactor cannot be exactly con- 
trolled or a biological response completely iso- 
lated.” And then, finally, we come to the com- 
plex world of social human activities. “Here 
species is merely a statistical norm.... of 
which the individual is only an ‘example.’ . 

The causal relationship is replaced by that of 
trend, experiment becomes impossible, and all 
findings are abstractions.” 

This is an admirable summary of the state 
of opinion in the early years of the century, 
when two of the thorniest problems in philoso- 
phy were the nature of cause and effect and the 
dilemma between determinism and free will. To 
make determinism absolute on the chemical 
level, but either relative or nonexistent on the 
animate and social levels, is to break the essen- 
tial unity of nature. 

The circumstances of the problem have been 
considerably altered by the recent studies in 
subatomic physics and by such revolutionary 
discoveries as the chemical isotopes. It is evi- 
dent that not every sample of gold possesses an 
“identity of internal composition,” since there 
are detectable variations in atomic weight. In 
fact, on investigation, the inside of the atom 
proves to be a lively and well-differentiated 
place. From observations such as these a shrewd 
suspicion has arisen that there are genuine indi- 
viduality and freedom on the physical and 
chemical level quite as truly as on the social 
level and that any apparent difference is due to 
limitations in the human powers of observation. 
It is likely that our conclusions as to chemical 
phenomena are as “statistical” as are our con- 
clusions as to social phenomena. When we gen- 
eralize regarding the reactions of coal-miners or 
dairy farmers or schoolteachers, we consciously 
ignore the individual differences in these groups, 
or even adopt certain methods of “weighting” 
or adjusting, in order to remove those differ- 
ences from consideration. When we generalize 
regarding the reactions of sulphur or hydrogen 
or lead, the individual differences between the 
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atoms of any one of these substances are ordi- 
narily obscured to our view and can only be dis- 
covered and recognized by subtle and usually 
indirect methods of observation. Every refine- 
ment, however, in the means of testing differ- 
ences and analyzing structures seems to extend 
by just so much the realm of individualism and 
freedom. This makes the world a much more in- 
teresting place to live in, though overwhelming- 
ly more intricate and complex. Meanwhile, 
the beauty of it is, of course, that for all practi- 
cal purposes we can still treat chemical reac- 
tions as invariable and animate reactions as 
nearly so, while knowing theoretically that they 
probably are nothing of the sort. 

This criticism of a single detail in his syn- 
thesis should not obscure the value of Mr. But- 
ler’s work as a whole. William James used to 
say that the most important thing about any 
man is his fundamental philosophy of life. If the 
principles could be extended by analogy to a 
profession, then the most important thing about 
contemporary library science would be this at- 
tempt to provide it with a comprehensive 
philosophy. 

WILLIAM JEROME WILSON 
Washington, D.C. 


Library Planning: A Working Memorandum. 
Prepared for the American Library Associa- 
tion by Louts R. Witson. (“Planning for Li- 


braries,’”’ No. 4.) Chicago: American Library 

Association, 1944. Pp. 93. $1.50. 

This pamphlet has been written at the re- 
quest of the American Library Association “for 
use in post-war planning.” It is not a plan for li- 
braries; rather, it points out areas in which 
planning seems desirable or in which it should 
be, in the words of the author, “‘pushed active- 
ly.” As a background, the author summarizes 
some of the important projects carried out by 
professional library organizations, committees, 
and libraries which should be reviewed and un- 
derstood by those engaged in planning any li- 
brary activity. The discussion is confined to li- 
braries in the United States and Canada, since 
interests in the international field are to be han- 
dled by the A.L.A. Board on International Re- 
lations. 

This reviewer finds it difficult to determine 
whether the pamphlet fully achieves its primary 
objective. The scope is broad, but the limita- 
tions of the size of the publication do not per- 
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mit extended treatment of any major aspect of 
the general subject. The opinions expressed are 
those of the author and do not necessarily repre- 
sent the American Library Association. Never- 
theless, the recommendations are conservative, 
and there are few statements which can be re- 
garded as controversial. In reality, we have a 
scholarly — important library develop- 
ments up to the‘present time, particularly em- 
phasizing the activities of the last six or seven 
years. Even though many of the projects dis- 
cussed are not strictly concerned with planning, 
librarians will find the survey extremely valu- 
able. 

The various chapters discuss areas of library 
service which are commonly recognized. Those 
which seem most adequate are chapter iii on 
public libraries, chapter v on college and re- 
search libraries, and chapter viii on education 
for librarians and library personnel. Public li- 
brarians will be interested in the summary in 
chapter iii on the status of planning for public 
libraries, since there is much which requires 
further discussion and clarification in this field. 
Many will be disappointed in chapter xi on li- 
brary buildings and equipment. This seems 
particularly inadequate, perhaps because there 
is not enough existing material in print on the 
subject. Many libraries, large and small through- 
out the country, are seeking technical informa- 
tion on how to carry through campaigns for 
main library and branch buildings and are al- 
ready engaged in preliminary problems of techni- 
cal equipment and supplies. Those interested 
in the development of work for children and 
young people will probably feel a need for more 
helpful suggestions on maintaining those serv- 
ices on a satisfactory level. 

The discussion on education for librarians 
and library personnel is convincing; it points 
out the serious problem of recruiting and train- 
ing librarians and the need for training of sub- 
ject specialists. In spite of all which has been 
done in recent years on this subject, the library 
profession has not yet worked out a fully realis- 
tic plan to meet the problem. 

In view of the current campaign of the A.L.A 
for a “Library Development Fund,” it will be 
interesting to note how closely the recommenda- 
tions of the author are followed in national 
planning and federal relations. Certainly the 
pamphlet serves to remind us of the many press- 
ing current problems yet unsolved. 

The bibliography of references on pages 85- 
93 is very valuable and will serve as a check list 
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of material for every professional librarian, 
Those responsible for the determination of goals 
for future progress will find this pamphlet to be 
a splendid introduction. 

Harowp L. Hair 


Kansas City Public Library 
Kansas City, Missouri 


“Activities of Member Associations.’”’ By Ep- 
WARD N. WartTERS. Council of National Li- 
brary Associations, 1944. Pp. 30. (Mimeo- 
graphed.) 


Mr. Waters’ report of a survey of the objec- 
tives, “projects,” publications, and committees 
of national library associations is, despite its 
modesty of scope and brevity of treatment, in- 
teresting and potentially useful. I am sorry that 
the author’s purpose (or that of the sponsoring 
Council of National Library Associations) was 
quite so modest. 

In the words of the author: “With nearly 
every association the report endeavors to be 
specific in the listing of projects, committees 
and publications.” Exceptions were the S.L.A. 
and the A.L.A.—particularly the latter. The 
general treatment accorded to these two is hard- 
ly sufficiently complete to be useful to the li- 
brarian. Apparently the author attempted only 
to suggest the scope of activity of the two organ- 
izations—a policy entirely defensible in view of 
the ready availability of more adequate infor- 
mation and the amount of space which would 
have been required to repeat it. Indeed, the re- 
port as a whole includes little information which 
could not be obtained from the publications of 
the various organizations included and from 
general library literature, but its compilation 
into one pamphlet (with supplementary infor- 
mation gleaned from replies of presidents of the 
various organizations to a letter of inquiry) 
may well be distinctly convenient to the stu- 
dent of librarianship. Were I teaching an orien- 
tation course in a library school, I should cer- 
tainly use Mr. Waters’ report as one point from 
which to view the scope of professional librar- 
ianship in America. It answers rather well for 
the beginner, I think, the question: What gen- 
eral and specific areas of librarianship do Ameri- 
can librarians consider important? 

I am a little disconcerted by the glowing op- 
timism and unqualified commendation which I 
find here and there in the report. (Read the con- 
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cluding sentence, for example.) If evaluation be 
included in a document so predominantly re- 
portorial (or in any other, for that matter), I 
should prefer to have it a bit more objective. 

The report’s intentional brevity—one might 
almost say superficiality—keeps it from con- 
stituting a significant contribution to the litera- 
ture of librarianship, but within that limitation 
the material presented is intelligently collected 
and admirably organized. I hope that the au- 
thor will some day expand it into a more thor- 
ough and more critical study. 


G. FLint Purpy 
Wayne University Library 
Detroit, Michigan 


TV A—Democracy on the March. By Davin E. 
LILIENTHAL. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1944. Pp. xiv+248. $2.50. 


The Valley and Its People: A Portrait of TVA. 
Text by R. L. Durrus; illustrations by the 
GRAPHICS DEPARTMENT OF THE TENNESSEE 
VALLEY AvuTHORITY, CHARLES KRUTCH, 
CureF. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1944. 
Pp. 167. $2.75. 


For more than ten years the T.V.A. has been 
the subject of conflicting reports in the public 
press. It has been overpraised by some as the 
answer to all the social and economic problems 
of our time; other have roundly condemned it as 
the worst folly of the New Deal. The man who 
wants to draw his own conclusions as to the val- 
ue and significance of the project will find in one 
of these books a firsthand account of the Au- 
thority, its program and activities, its hopes 
and aspirations, written by the chairman of the 
Authority, and in the other the observations 
of a detached but interested observer on the re- 
sults of T.V.A.’s program and the success to 
date of its hopes. 

TVA—Democracy on the March, by David 
Lilienthal, constitutes a ten-year report of the 
unified development of the resources of the en- 
tire watershed of the Tennessee River. Although 
it is a factual account of the way in which the 
rather dull-sounding purposes of the T.V.A.— 
navigation, flood control, national defense— 
have been carried out, it is at the same time a 
thrilling and colorful story of how the people of 
the Valley are learning to work together to trans- 
late those purposes into better living for them- 
selves and for their children’s children. 
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The early chapters of the book recount the 
dramatic story of T.V.A. construction and de- 
velopment—the taming of the river and its 
tributaries, which is a triumph of American en- 
gineering genius. No less important, and at 
times as dramatic, is the story in the later chap- 
ters of the methods used by the Authority in 
management, in labor relations, and in securing 
the participation of the Valley people through 
private industry as well as through local and 
state governments in the achievement of their 
mutual purposes. 

The book is swift-moving and concise. It 
sparkles with concrete examples taken from an 
administrator’s varied experience and has the 
warmth of good conversation. The author has 
written close to the job, and the book reflects 
the advantage of this method. 

That the problems of this Valley—soil fer- 
tility, forests, rivers, power production, im- 
proved living for people—are of universal inter- 
est is proved by the steady stream of visitors 
to the T.V.A. from other parts of the United 
States and from foreign countries and by the 
translation of this book into twenty foreign lan- 
guages. Its review in more than 125 periodicals 
in the United States and its publication in Pen- 
guin and Pocket Book editions are also evidence 
of its wide appeal. 

The construction period of T.V.A. has been 
practically completed. The control of the river 
has “‘passed over into the hands of man.” “The 
physical setting of man’s living has improved. 
The river is productive, the land more secure 
and fruitful, forests are returning, factories and 
workshops and new houses and electric lines 
have put a new face on the Valley 
really genuine improvement?” asks Mr. Lilien- 
thal. ‘Has it enhanced the quality of human ex- 
istence? Are men’s lives richer, fuller... .as 
the results of such changes in their physical 
surroundings?” 

The Valley and Its People: A Portrait of the 
TVA is the affirmative answer. 

For more than one hundred years the Ten- 
nessee River has vexed the people and taunted 
engineers. Piecemeal attempts have been made 
to harness its destructive power, but not until 
1933 was it recognized that the problems of 
land, water, forest, and farm were one and that 
a unified program must be set up for developing 
all the resources of the Valley, both natural and 
human. 

This is the history of that program, in eight 
brief chapters which can be read easily in a 
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couple of hours. The singing prose and the su- 
perb photographs not only tell the story but in 
their overtones convey the whole philosophy of 
T.V.A. 

In what Mr. Duffus calls the fighting years, 
court injunctions, quarrels, and controversies 
harassed, but did not halt, the progress of the 
T.V.A. Now those temporary obstructions are 
being forgotten, T.V.A. is making a significant 
contribution to winning the war, and the people 
of the Valley look forward confidently to the 
time when it can devote its full energy again to 
improving the quality of peacetime living. Con- 
servative, weather-beaten, “tempered rather 
than weakened by hard work and adversity,” 
these people have accepted partnership with 
T.V.A. and are demonstrating that when man 
and his government work together, the stature 
of both is increased. 

What is good for the valley of the Tennessee 
may be good for other valleys. T.V.A. adapted 
to other areas may be one of the answers to the 
problem of employment after demobilization. 
Mr. Duffus believes that such projects appeal 
to the instinct for building and that men who 
have fought for a future may be glad to build 
for it. Taken together, these two books consti- 
tute an authoritative and eye-satisfying account 
of the great social experiment that has brought 
so much to so many in so short a time. 


HELEN M. Harris 


Lawson McGhee Library 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


The Bibliographical Center for Research, Rocky 
Mountain Region. By the EpucaTion Com- 
MITTEE, City CLUB oF DENVER. (“City Club 
Pamphlets,” No, 27.) Denver: City Club, 
1944. Pp. 47. 

The past decade has witnessed the evolution 
of a new device for the utilization of books. In 
1935 Mr. Malcolm G. Wyer established in Den- 
ver the first bibliographic center, an innovation 
as unique as the first library school. Since then 
similar centers have been created with head- 
quarters in Philadelphia and Seattle. All were 
initiated with the aid of foundation grants, but 
all three are now functioning under regional 
self-support. 

Each of the centers differs from the others 
as to equipment and methods of operation. It is 
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too soon to define in simple and accurate terms 
the essentials of the still evolving bibliographic 
center. The pamphlet under review, however, 
goes a long way toward explaining this new co- 
operative agency, by recounting in nontechnical 
language the work of the Denver center known 
as the Bibliographical Center for Research, 
Rocky Mountain Region. 

This new pamphlet tells what the Denver 
center does and clears up some misconceptions 
that have arisen. It reveals that the Denver cen- 
ter was created not primarily to facilitate inter- 
library loans, important as that service has be- 
come, and shows that the union catalog is but 
one of its basic tools. In addition to locating 
books for interlibrary loan, the center checks 
trade bibliographies, makes book appraisals, 
gives authority for catalog entries, answers ref- 
erence questions, compiles bibliographies, re- 
ports on library holdings to prevent needless 
duplication of books, and provides economy in 
the acquisition of books by means of a system 
of co-operative purchase. 

Evidently most persons not familiar with the 
work of the bibliographic centers have failed 
to understand their purpose and aims, presum- 
ably because the name itself is not sufficiently 
descriptive—is, in fact, somewhat misleading. 
Unfortunately, no better term has yet been 
found. The present publication should widen 
public understanding of the nature and function 
of bibliographic centers. The text is copiously 
illustrated with pictures and reproductions of 
entries showing the codification of titles in the 
union catalog. Most important of all, it illus- 
trates by actual examples the many services 
which this center is rendering to the libraries of 
the region. 

For librarian and layman alike here is ample 
proof that Rocky Mountain librarians, under 
the leadership of Mr. Wyer, have harnessed 
their resources in a logical and business-like 
way. Their libraries have been brought into a 
system which makes the books of each become 
the property of all. This integration of regional 
library resources would not have been possible 
without the refinement of co-operative library 
methods which preceded it. But here at last in 
the fulness of time has been developed a busi- 
ness-like agency for pooling not only books but 
brains and buying power as well. 


CHARLES W. SMITH 


University of Washington Library 
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“Documentation on a Regional Basis: Sympo- 
sium on Post-war Activities.” Edited by C. 
W. Davin, J. F. Lewis, Jr., and R. Hiescu. 
Philadelphia: Philadelphia Ribliographical 
Center and Union Library Catalogue, 1944. 
Pp. ix+47. Not for sale; restricted private 
distribution. 

The officers of the Philadelphia Bibliographi- 
cal Center and Union Library Catalogue show 
great foresight in the planning of a group of in- 
terrelated projects for the center and other in- 
stitutions and organizations in the community 
which should be ready for execution when cer- 
tain wartime restrictions now limiting their ac- 
tivities are removed. With such well-developed 
plans they will be in a position to urge their 
needs in competition with other agencies equally 
foresighted and equally aggressive. 

These officers have shown a like wisdom in 
enlisting the planning services of a number of 
outside specialists to supplement those of their 
own personnel. The series of papers included in 
this symposium, though admittedly not com- 
plete with regard to possibilities, do present a 
reasonably adequate picture of a group of feas- 
ible and highly diversified projects which might 
be developed around the bibliographical center 
and its neighboring institutional colleagues. 

The Philadelphia region is well suited to the 
type of co-ordinated activities under discussion, 
and the success which is attained there may well 
be a factor in determining future trends in other 
regions which possess fewer of the natural ad- 
vantages desirable for an effective program of 
library co-operation and thus feel the need of a 
successful model to guide them. Lessons learned 
in this region will smooth the way for those who 
will need to overcome additional handicaps. 

The projects presented in the publication un- 
der review deal with a closer co-ordination of 
the facilities of the bibliographical center with 
other documentary activities of the region. In a 
preliminary discussion J. H. Shera considers the 
entire question of documentation, primarily 
from a regional standpoint. “The primary con- 
cern of all such documentation is the biblio- 
graphical organization of all forms of records in 
order to make them (1) known and (2) readily 
available to users.” 

Since the chief bibliographical tool of the 
Philadelphia region has, since 1936, been the 
Union Library Catalogue, it is only natural that 
the first of the papers should deal with its func- 
tion or improvement. LeRoy C. Merritt offers a 
detailed program for expanding the Catalogue, 


which now lists only the holdings of the Phila- 
delphia metropolitan area, to include libraries 
of the region comprising the entire state of Penn- 
sylvania, as well as of New Jersey and Dela- 
ware. He estimates that, by adding the research 
libraries alone, the number of locations would 
be increased from 3,250,000 to about 3,750,000 
and that, by adding all libraries, the number 
would be raised to about 4,150,000. If we ex- 
press this in terms of the volumes held in collec- 
tions, the estimated 5,500,000 now listed would 
be increased almost 100 per cent by the inclu- 
sion of the research libraries of the expanded 
region, and by over 300 per cent if all types of 
libraries were added. This would provide a com- 
plete index of appréximately 27,500,000 vol- 
umes within one integrated region and should 
prove of great value in facilitating interlibrary 
loans and specialization. 

Mrs. R. W. Linderoth, a member of the cen- 
ter’s staff for a number of years, proposes a 
scheme of co-operative cataloging which would 
make use of microphotographic methods to list 
the most important materials which the libraries 
in the region now hold but for some reason have 
been unable to record in their catalogs. These 
consist of dissertations, corporation reports, 
manuscripts, etc., which, if analyzed and listed, 
would become more useful. Her scheme is sim- 
ple and practicable and provides for recording 
the location with the Union Library Catalogue 
and the subject with the owning library. 

In the next paper Arthur Berthold, associate 
director of the center, capably discusses the 
weaknesses of the Union Library Catalogue and 
suggests methods of eliminating them. As prin- 
cipal criteria for union catalog service, he lists 
(1) the quality of the card file, (2) the staff, and 
(3) the reference facilities supplementing the 
card file. The reviewer agrees wholeheartedly 
with Mr. Berthold that at the Philadelphia 
Union Library Catalogue the strongest of the 
three elements mentioned is the staff and the 
weakest is the reference collection (see the re- 
viewer’s discussion of this point in his “Regional 
Union Catalogs: A Study of Services Actual and 
Potential,” in Downs’s Union Catalogs in the 
United States). The center should certainly own 
a set of the Catalog of Books Represented by 
Library of Congress Printed Cards, the British 
Museum’s Catalogue of Printed Books, the 
Deutscher Gesamtkatalog, the Catalogue des 
livres imprimés of the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
and a number of printed catalogs and subject 
indexes of other important libraries and collec- 
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tions. It might be suggested that the checking 
of some of the important subject bib'iographies 
against the Union Library Catalogue would pro- 
vide a tool of great value to those interested in 
these special fields and make unnecessary any 
duplicate checking of these items by a number 
of specialists using the Catalogue. 

The reviewer also suggests the possibility 
that other libraries which own sets of the Cata- 
log of Books Represented by Library of Congress 
Printed Cards and which are located out of tele- 
phone range of the Philadelphia catalog could 
acquire union catalogs of books in the Philadel- 
phia region which are listed in the printed cata- 
log by transferring library symbols from a 
checked copy of the latter to their own set. 

When the bibliographical center is moved 
into the proposed new University of Pennsyl- 
vania library building, its services should be 
greatly improved by its access to the biblio- 
graphical tools of the latter institution. 

Part II of the symposium contains contribu- 
tions which are not projects of the center, al- 
though they are of vital interest to documenta- 
tion in the region. W. B. McDaniel II discusses 
a plan for strengthening the region’s holdings of 
basic research materials through an extensive 
study of weaknesses and the creation of consult- 
ing bodies to advise in purchases. Mr. B. R. 
Johnstone, formerly acting director of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, proposes a 
laminating laboratory to serve not only the his- 
torical society but also, on a cost basis, any 
other interested institutions. Mr. Heilemann re- 
views the work of the center’s Committee on 
Microphotography and prepares a list of micro- 
film equipment which should be in the region. 
E. F. Armstrong discusses the plans of the new- 
ly created committee of the History of Chemis- 
try Division of the American Chemical Society 
for the preparation of basic information on the 
history of chemistry in the United States. A. E. 
Zucker and F. Reichmann outline with impres- 
sive brevity and clarity plans for the extension 
of a center of documentation at the Carl Schurz 
Memorial Foundation for all matters concerning 
the German element in the United States. A 
three-year experiment with courses in documen- 
tation on the graduate level aimed at providing 
better instruction in bibliography and library 
use is proposed by Rudolph Hirsch. C. W. 
David concludes the papers with a brief de- 
scription of the proposed new University of 
Pennsylvania library building which is to house 
the center and the Union Library Catalogue. 


An excellent summary by the editors is fol- 
lowed by an appendix containing tables showing 
the effect of expanding the Union Library Cata- 
logue as proposed and the estimated cost of this 
and the other projects. The lower estimate of 
the total, including the new library building at 
$2,000,000, is $2,624,000; the higher, with the 
building listed at $2,500,000, is $3,433,800. 

These excellent papers, ably written by spe- 
cialists, should do much to guide the postwar 
thinking and activities of scholars, bibliogra- 
phers, and administrators connected with the 
proposed projects and to provide effective stim- 
ulation to those in other regions. That this cen- 
ter is leading the way in its prescribed field 
there can be no doubt. 

Joun Pau Stone 


San Diego State College Library 


Education and Society. By MEMBERS OF THE 
FACULTIES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFOR- 
niA. Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1944. Pp. viii+196. $2.50. 


Despite the fact that frequent and somewhat 
gratuitous and extravagant tribute is paid to 
the peculiar genius of the Californian, the edu- 
cated layman will obtain from this volume a 
good overview of many of the major problems 
that concern the modern educationist. The thir- 
teen essays, each written by a member of the 
Berkeley or Los Angeles faculty of the Univer- 
sity of California, deal with the relation to edu- 
cation of psychology, science, the laboratory, 
leadership, and finance. The “Three R’s Plus” 
are attended to, as are vocational and secondary 
education and the training of the typical child. 
Some of the chapters are largely historical 
(“The Public Junior College”), some exhorta- 
tive (“Schools To Meet New Needs’’), some ex- 
positional (“Education for Work”’), and a few 
critically analytical (“Education and Concepts 
of Human Nature”). None of the essays in- 
cludes much in the way of new research data. 

The overview the intelligent layman will ob- 
tain from Education and Society will not be a 
well-patterned one, because the book is struc- 
tured with very little evident articulation be- 
tween the essays. Only one chapter (‘Educa- 
tional Concepts of Human Nature’’) refers to 
the immediately succeeding essay. There is no 
adequate preview or summary which attempts 
to outline a logic or rationale for the collection 




















of papers. The Table of Contents includes only 
titles, and there is no index. 

The professional educator who has some fa- 
miliarity with the facts not only will find little 
in the volume that is new in the way of evidence 
or argument but will object strenuously to cer- 
tain allegations. For example (p. 85), it is er- 
roneously claimed that two-thirds of all I.Q.’s 
fall between 90 and 100. This must be an error 
in proofreading; but even the “corrected” sta- 
tistic, 110, is wrong. Much of the statistical 
argument of the section “Special Education,” 
in which this gross error occurs, is unconvincing. 
Many psychologists, too, will not accept the 
enumeration of the “‘normal” curricular interest 
of boys and girls that is given in the chapter 
“The Three R’s Plus” (p. 107). 

Despite these two criticisms—the one relat- 
ing to the absence of any form or sequence of 
argument that might help the reader to organ- 
ize his generalizations and the other to certain 
factual inaccuracies—many of the essays are 
decidedly well written and provocative. Free- 
man’s is one of the best. He reaffirms the valid- 
ity of the scientific approach to the study of edu- 
cation, to which he personally has contributed 
a great deal. 

STEPHEN M. Corey 


Department of Education 
University of Chicago 


Notes on Bibliokleptomania. By LAWRENCE S. 
THompson. New York: New York Public 
Library, 1944. Pp. 40. 

With rare good humor Lawrence Thompson 
regales us with the symptoms, aspects, and his- 
tory of bibliokleptomania in this delightful 
essay, which is at once a tour de force and a 
serious study of the malady, complete with 
bibliographical apparatus and footnote citations 
ad nauseam. First, we are treated to a brief, 
critical review of the available literature, fol- 
lowed by rather nice definitions and distinctions 
of the subject. One might even say that he deals 
in the higher exegesis of book thievery and 
graces it with a jargon highly befitting its dig- 
nity; for example: “The biblioclast is perhaps 
even more hateful than the biblioklept . . . . but 
worst of all is the biblioclast who is also a bibli- 
oklept”—a hybrid known as the “ ‘book 
ghoul.’”” Another expression worthy of note is 
his term “bibliomaniacal hijackers,” against 
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whom the medieval booklover was wont to prac- 
tice “bibliotaphy” as a protective measure. As 
Thompson unfolds the history of the disease, 
from the standpoint of both chronology and 
provenience, however, he drops into the vernac- 
ular in describing the depredations of book 
thieves and the ramifications of book thievery 
in current-day America. 

With Chaucer-like sympathy and compas- 
sion for the heroes of his study, he treats us to a 
series of anecdotes illustrating the various as- 
pects and categories of bibliokleptomania, 
which counts among its victims Catherine de 
Medici, Innocent X, Bishop More, and Sir Rob- 
ert Cotton, to say nothing of an extensive gal- 
lery of lesser dignitaries. With true generosity 
for his own profession, Thompson states un- 
equivocally that bibliokleptomania is most 
widespread among librarians and suggests that 
the disease may be endemic to the profession. 
But in consolation he hastens to add that “‘close 
on the heels of the librarian come the clergyman 
and the scholar.’”’ Among his assortment of 
“celebrated clerical thieves,” he mentions a 
Dutch philologist, one Isaak Vossius—a Protes- 
tant clergyman who apparently was also librar- 
ian and tutor to Queen Christina of Sweden. 
Here Thompson misses a golden opportunity 
and fails to adorn this strange combination with 
a distinguishing epithet. 

In his discussion of the curse and the con- 
demnation of thieves in bookplates as means 
of combatting bibliokleptomaniacs, Thompson 
implies that this practice died out some time in 
the past, but (inasmuch as the reviewer is en- 
titled to cavil on minor points) I should like to 
suggest on the contrary that it is still prevalent, 
as witness the following quotation, taken from 
a specially inserted bookplate in some twenty- 
five hundred retrieved volumes, which is sup- 
posed to deter Harvard men from falling victim 
to this dread malady: “This book was stolen 
from Harvard College Library. It was later re- 
covered. The thief was sentenced to two years 
at hard labor. 1932.” 

Hardly any aspect of bibliokleptomania es- 
capes the author’s facile pen. He includes even 
a discussion of the “gentle weakness” when it 
reaches collectivist proportions and afflicts the 
state itself. As a matter of fact, biblioklepto- 
mania when practiced on a regional or national 
—nay, even international—scale has much to 
recommend it as a means of building up a 
great library. Perhaps unfortunately, in these 
United States there seems little likelihood of its 
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being adopted as a national policy, doubtless 
owing to the fact that we have so few prospec- 
tive victims. 

Though it is not Mr. Thompson’s purpose to 
offer preventives against bibliokleptomania, the 
effect of his essay on American librarians should 
be salutary. 

HomMER HALVORSON 


Johns Hopkins University Library 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Sleuthing in the Stacks. By RupoLpH ALrrRoc- 
cur. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1944. Pp. xiii+279. $3.50. 

The author of this volume, a native of Flor- 
ence, Italy, but a thoroughly Americanized 
citizen of these United States, is professor of 
Italian in the University of California. He justi- 
fies its publication “in this time of global war” 
as escape literature for its readers. There is no 
doubt from the apparent joy with which the 
writer has detailed his researches that the pro- 
secution of them has had the full value of an 
“escape” for him from the humdrum of life’s 
routines. And the joy of that telling communi- 
cates itself to the reader even if he is not inter- 
ested in all the details of the author’s detective 
work. 

The book describes in detail seven problems 
on which Professor Altrocchi has been engaged 
during the thirty-three years of his research 
work. Of these, six can be definitely classed as 
literary research, while the seventh, actually 
the sixth in order of narration, ‘‘Feather Duster 
in the Cathedral,” deals with his investigations 
into the history and composition of a fifteenth- 
century painting by Domenico di Michelino 
which hangs (or did hang prior to the present 
war) in the cathedral of his beloved Florence. 
This one venture into artistic research was, 
however, made easier by the author’s long 
training in literary “sleuthing,” and, in fact, he 
uses the same meticulous methods in his study 
of the painting that he does in prosecuting his 
studies of literary derivations, of which four, 
“Lust and Leprosy,” “The Weaker Sex,” “An- 
cestors of Tarzan,” and “Where There’s No 
Will, There’s a Way,” comprise by far the larg- 
est part of the volume. The first essay, ““Hand- 
writing in Search of an Author,”’ has to do with 
the author’s adventure in establishing as one of 
the forgeries of the famous Count Mariano AJ- 
berti certain marginal annotations purported to 
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be written by the sixteenth-century Italian 
writer, Torquato Tasso, in a 1564 edition of 
Giovanni della Casa’s Rime et prose. In this un- 
dertaking he enlisted the services of his friend, 
the well-knownconsulting expert in criminology, 
Edward Oscar Heinrich of Berkeley. The fina] 
essay, “God and Darwin Reconciled,” sets 
forth a correspondence between the Italian 
novelist, Antonio Fogazzaro, and the beloved 
California scientist, Joseph Le Conte, in which 
Fogazzaro tells how he was able to reconcile his 
scientific belief with his Catholic teachings 
through his reading of Le Conte’s Evolution and 
Its Relation to Religious Thought. From this be- 
ginning and an exchange of but eight letters, Al- 
trocchi shows how these two noted men who 
were never to meet physically yet came very 
close in an identity of scientific and moral val- 
ues. 

Returning to the four studies of literary de- 
rivation, ‘Lust and Leprosy”’ has to do with a 
relatively unimportant scenario of Gabriele 
D’Annunzio, La Crociata degli innocenti, or 
The Crusade of the Innocent; “The Weaker Sex,” 
with two interesting short stories of the Ameri- 
can writer, Frederic Jesup Stimson (“J. S. of 
Dale’’); “Ancest6rs of Tarzan” traces how a 
reading of one Nicholas Granucci’s The Pleasant 
Night and Happy Day, an obscure sixteenth- 
century Italian book, led Professor Altrocchi in- 
to examining the many legendary cases of aban- 
doned babies who survived to adulthood 
through the services of animal foster-mothers; 
and the longest essay of them all, ‘Where 
There’s No Will, There’s a Way,” in which an 
ill-fated dramatic composition of the author 
and a friend of his youth led him into protracted 
research on the subject of wills drawn fraudu- 
lently by impersonators of pretended testators. 
The use of this plot in comedies and mystery 
tales from the thirteenth century to the present 
time gives the author very full scope indeed for 
revealing his sleuthlike talents, and from this 
viewpoint it is perhaps the best illustration of 
the book’s title. 

We know from his introductory note that 
the author wishes in this volume to share the 
joys of literary detection with any whose tastes 
run along with his own. This he has done in lib- 
eral measure. But to this reviewer he has com- 
municated an even greater joy which he feels 
abundantly—the joy which Le Conte and 
Fogazzaro felt in their correspondence, that 
joy of humanistic appreciation which transcends 
modern specialization and toward which mod- 
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ern education is even now once more slowly 
turning. 

An appendix of some twenty-odd pages pro- 
vides ample evidence of the author’s research 
for those who crave their documentation. Of the 
six illustrations, four pertain to the investiga- 
tion of the Michelino painting, but they are in- 
adequate in that they have had to be so reduced 
that they do not well show the points which 
Professor Altrocchi makes in the text. In other 
respects the book is a good example of the work 
of the Harvard University Press. 


Les.ie E. Butiss 
Huntington Library 
San Marino, California 


Foreign Influences in American Life: Essays and 
Critical Bibliographies. Edited by Davin F. 
Bowers. (“Princeton Studies in American 
Civilization.”) Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1944. Pp. x+254. $3.00. 
There is room for much study on the origins 

of American culture; even more need of it. But 

it must be carefully and discriminatingly done; 
otherwise it will do as much harm as good, lead- 
ing to distressingly wrong emphases. There is 
here something very fundamental in the philos- 
ophy of education. The president of a California 
college believes that ‘““American studies should 
be cultivated until they become the foundation 
and natural point of departure for all humanis- 
tic study in this country.” The danger of an in- 
complete quotation can be beautifully illus- 
trated; if we stopped with that sentence, we 
would do him grave injustice, for he goes on: 

“This is not jingoism but merely common sense, 

since education logically starts with what is 

closest and proceeds to what is more distant and 
unfamiliar.” 

Are we, for the sake of immediately captur- 
ing the student’s attention, going to find out 
how America got this way by an ad hoc survey 
with perhaps inadequate care for logic and 
chronology? I hope not, and that is why I be- 
lieve the book under review is important: not 
so much for itself as for the principle involved. 
This principle, briefly, is the gradual growth of 
Americanization of our European stocks; con- 
versely, the general effect of foreign influences in 
America since 1800. To the latter the book more 
especially addresses itself. It is an outcome of an 
undergraduate conference or seminar in Prince- 
ton’s new program of study in American civili- 
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zation and consists of eight essays—the best of 
them, in my opinion, being Stow Persons’ 
“Americanization of the Immigrant,’ Oscar 
Handlin’s “The Immigrant and American Prob- 
lems,” and D. D. Egbert’s “Foreign Influences 
in American Art.” The book does not, obviously, 
aim at completeness, else literature, religion, 
and science would have received more adequate 
treatment, and music is not mentioned at all. 
That gap is unfortunate. 

The idea of the book is not new, but its use 
as collateral reading for a two-year undergradu- 
ate program opens up a vista of great possibili- 
ties. The students (upperclassmen) enrolled in 
that program must have been subjected to con- 
siderable preliminary work in their first two 
years, for many of the essays take a good deal 
for granted. That this is so speaks well for un- 
dergraduate seriousness and maturity in days 
when both students and their teachers have to 
concentrate on affairs much more immediate, 
but often not more important, than the sources 
of our strength and our weakness. 


JULIAN PARK 
Grosvenor Library 
Buffalo, New York 


The Dissidence of Dissent: The Monthly Reposi- 
tory, 1806-1838. By Francis E. MINeKA. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1944. Pp. xiv-+458. $4.00. 


This book makes a worthy addition to the 
shelfful of books about British periodicals—a 
short shelf, as yet, but slowly increasing by 
means of careful and scholarly studies. 

The Monthly Repository was one of those 
theological reviews, edited by the clergy and 
largely for the clergy, which became important 
in other fields—particularly those of literature 
and politics. Most such reviews which emerged 
from the obscurity tending to envelop the class 
did so through brilliant editing or by the sheer 
force of the movement represented. Some had 
the help of both these aids to success; such a 
journal was the Monthly Repository, which 
spoke for radical English Unitarianism in the 
early nineteenth century and had the advantage 
from 1827 to 1836 of the dynamic and coura- 
geous editorship of William Johnson Fox. The 
word “‘success”’ as used above must immediately 
be defined as something apart from financial 
prosperity, however, for Professor Mineka 
points out that the journal’s circulation never 
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exceeded one thousand. It is well worth study- 
ing for its interpretation of reform movements 
of the period and its literary criticism. It is 
notable for its early recognition of the genius of 
two young poets—Alfred Tennyson and Robert 
Browning. 

Professor Mineka has provided us with near- 
ly a hundred pages of introductory material, 
including a history of the beginnings of Unitari- 
anism and a comprehensive survey of English 
religious periodicals of the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century. In this survey leading 
journals are named, with year dates and usually 
with editors’ names, and also with brief charac- 
terization; but full bibliographical data for files 
are not given. 

Besides those of Tennyson and Browning, and 
Editor Fox, names prominent in this history are 
Harriet Martineau (whose work the Repository 
was the first to publish), James Martineau, 
Henry Crabb Robinson, John Stuart Mill, 
Richard Henry Horne, and Leigh Hunt. Both 
Martineaus, as well as Robinson and Mill, were 
prominent contributors; and Horne and Hunt 
were short-term editors (1836-38). As interest- 
ing a chapter as any in the book is the one about 
the life and character of Fox, derived chiefly 


from Garnett’s biography but well presented. 

Professor Mineka has done a good job of 
identification of authorship of articles in the re- 
view and presents the results in an appendix. 
The volume has a satisfactory index. 


FRANK LUTHER Mott 


School of Journalism 
University of Missouri 


The Scholar and the Future of the Research Li- 
brary: A Problem and Its Solution. By FRE- 
MONT RmeR. New York: Hadham Press, 
1944. Pp. xiii+236. $4.00. 


The first quarter of this book admirably pre- 
sents the problem—terrifying in terms of stor- 
age space and cataloging costs—arising from 
the seemingly inexorable, parabolic growth of 
research libraries. Starting from a series of 
tables covering a wide range of libraries over 
a period of more than a century, Mr. Rider 
brings out that the typical research library 
doubles in size about every sixteen years; that 
this rate of growth is likely to continue; that 
the educational policies of colleges will probably 
impel them to continue to maintain research li- 
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braries; and, finally, that the cost of acquiring, 
binding, cataloging and storing books, figured 
at about $3.15 per volume in the case of Mr. 
Rider’s own library (Wesleyan), will presum- 
ably not grow less. 

As a palliative, Mr, Rider repeats the sug- 
gestion offered in his valuable paper on “Real 
Co-operative Cataloging” in the April, 1943, 
issue of the Library Quarterly. This suggestion 
was that research libraries “might discontinue 
their separate making of individual card cata- 
logs, and might replace them with centrally- 
made copies of some sort of union dictionary 
catalog which included all their own holdings, 
thus giving them, for research purposes, far more 
useful catalogs than they have now, and yet sav- 
ing them a very large proportion of their cata- 
loguing expense.” But this, he points out, is 
only an expedient; a satisfactory solution re- 
quires a revolutionary change with respect to 
“research” volumes, which, in this special con- 
nection, are defined as volumes used primarily 
by scholars and comparatively rarely even by 
them. 

The remaining three-quarters of the book is 
devoted to the solution. The first step in the 
solution is to reproduce research volumes by re- 
cording a microtext on microcards of, say, 
75 X 125 mm. in size, a single side of which will 
take 250 pages of text of an ordinary-sized book. 
This, without more, will take care of the prob- 
lem of space, since the space filled by a book will 
hold several hundred microcards, each the 
equivalent of a book. Libraries will have to 
furnish an adequate supply of reading machines 
for use in the library, and most users of micro- 
cards will have their own reading machines at 
home. 

The use of microcards will eliminate the cost 
of binding unbound books, pamphlets, and 
periodicals, because no binding will be required. 
The cost of acquisition will be reduced, since 
the paper required for books and pamphlets re- 
produced on a card will be very much less than 
that required for an ordinary book or pamphlet. 

The cost of cataloging, which constitutes one- 
third of Mr. Rider’s estimated cost of $3.15 per 
volume, remain§to be considered. And even 
here, hope is extended. Much of the cost of cata- 
loging is in preparing and filling in the call num- 
ber, collation, and classification symbols on the 
catalog card. This cost can be eliminated by 
employing one side of the microcard as a cata- 
log card. Under this arrangement there will be 
no need for a call number because the text itself 
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will be on the back of the catalog card. There 
will be no need for collation, because the reader 
can ascertain the number of pages in the book, 
whether it has maps, etc., by putting the micro- 
text side in a reading machine and seeing by his 
own inspection the desired details about the 
book. The possibility of eliminating classifica- 
tion symbols by the suggested arrangement is 
less obvious, but Mr. Rider (pp. 126-29) makes 
out a good case for this, too. 

Most libraries would have at least two com- 
plete sets of cards, placed side by side, the first 
constituting a research library, the second the 
catalog for this library. The cards in the first set 
will be circulated for reading as books on the li- 
brary shelves are today, and a reader wishing to 
take out one of the reading cards will deposit a 
slip for it at the circulation desk precisely as he 
now does in the case of a book. The cards in 
the second, or catalog, set will ordinarily be 
nonremovable from their trays, as in the case of 
other catalog cards, with this one difference— 
that if the corresponding card in the reading set 
is out, the librarian in charge of the catalog card 
will withdraw it from its tray and permit a read- 
er to use it at an adjacent table. The set of cata- 
log cards will thus provide a duplicate, noncir- 
culating library. 

It goes without saying that the success of the 
proposed plan will depend on the development 
of a light, simple, small, nonfragile, cheap read- 
ing apparatus—perhaps in the form of high- 
powered spectacles. Mr. Rider is confident, and 
with reason, that, given the demand, American 
industry will produce satisfactory equipment. 

Microcards will have other advantages over 
books. A pocketful of cards can be more easily 
carried home than an armful of books. If a card 
in the circulating set is lost, stolen, or worn, the 
cost of replacement will be relatively small. If 
the publisher cannot replace the missing card, 
the library can furnish a replacement by making 
a photostat of the corresponding card in the 
catalog set. (A payment to the publisher would 
presumably be required in case the copyright 
on the card had not yet expired.) Stack permits 
can be much more freely granted, because the 
card stacks—the trays of reading cards—can 
be more easily supervised than extensive book 
stacks, and this will, in turn, reduce the number 
of employees needed in the circulation depart- 
ment. The relative cheapness of the cards and 
the small amount of space required to house 
them will make it possible for research libraries 
to keep on hand many research volumes which 
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they now borrow (at much trouble and expense) 
from other libraries. 

Of course, on the adverse side, theft will be 
made easier because cards can be more easily 
concealed than books; but techniques for keep- 
ing theft under control can be devised. 

As to the important question of who will 
print the new cards, I think the Library of Con- 
gress, which now prints and circulates standard 
catalog cards, is the logical answer—with royal- 
ties to be paid the regular commercial and uni- 
versity book and magazine publishing houses 
for permission to reprint. If the Library of Con- 
gress is unwilling to undertake the venture, 
some commercial or university publishing house 
will presumably be glad to have the opportunity 
to do so, using the information on the regular 
Library of Congress catalog cards as the basis 
for the catalog side of the microtext cards. This, 
however, is not Mr. Rider’s view. He proposes 
that the new cards be prepared and printed on 
a co-operative basis by the research libraries of 
the country—each accepting responsibility for 
issuing cards in one or more fields of learning in 
which it is particularly strong. Ideally, this 
plan has much to be said for it; but the practical 
difficulties are so great that long delay in de- 
veloping the plan is inevitable. 

The proposal for a co-operative publication of 
microcards is apparently prompted in large part 
by Mr. Rider’s conviction that the catalog cards 
now issued by the Library of Congress are defec- 
tive in that they fail to give a brief statement of 
the contents of the book cataloged and the qualifi- 
cations of its author, such as appears on the 
sample card published as the frontispiece of his 
book. The preparation of these statements 
would demand, in the aggregate, an immense 
volume of work by qualified scholars, and Mr. 
Rider believes, with reason, that there is no one 
library or institution that could supply the 
whole volume of statements along the lines he 
has in mind. The value of such statements 
would justify the scholarly work required to 
prepare them, and it is to be hoped that a way 
will be found to have such statements included 
on catalog cards. But the program for combined 
catalog and microtext cards should proceed as 
a Library of Congress or a commercial venture, 
pending the development of the complicated 
machinery for co-operative library research and 
publication required for the perfect catalog card 
of Mr. Rider’s dreams. 

BERNHARD KNOLLENBERG 


Yale University Library 
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Microfilm Reading Machines. By D. H. Lircu- 

FIELD and M. A. Bennett. (Reprints of 

a series of articles in Special Libraries, Vol. 

XXXIV [1943].) Morningside Heights, N.Y., 

1943. Pp. [42]. 

Miss Dorothy Litchfield, supervisor, periodi- 
cals and microfilms, and Dr. Mary Bennett, 
supervisor, department of binding and photog- 
raphy, both of Columbia University Libraries, 
have prepared in this series of articles a critical 
summary of information in a number of domes- 
tic, commercially available microfilm reading 
devices. Both current and obsolete units are 
included. 

The presentation of the material is, in their 
own words, “in language that will be easily un- 
derstood and at the same time clarify some of 
the technical terms most often encountered in 
the journal and advertising literature.’”’ The dis- 
cussion has been divided into four parts: 


. Evolution of the reading machine and present 
status of the problem 
. Construction and operation 
Description and evaluation of some outstand- 
ing models 
?. Technical and professional criteria for choosing 
a reading machine 


Of these sections, the third is not only the 
longest but the most important. The discussion 
in Section III gives detailed and, in general, 
carefully critical comments that reveal, in most 
instances, either direct experience with the in- 
strument in question or careful appraisal of the 
manufacturer’s literature. The authors have 
been quick to praise the good and ingenious 
ideas that have appeared, even in otherwise in- 
ferior instruments, and are equally prompt in 
pointing out flaws in design or construction 
that impair the operating efficiency of various 
units. The critical approach has almost always 
been not only sound but quite thorough, and it 
is therefore most helpful. 

The style is somewhat whimsical and, per- 
haps for that reason, contains occasional arbi- 
trary or dogmatic statements that might trouble 
the authors should they be asked for rigorous 
proof for them. For example, on page 82 the 
statement appears that “thirty [diameters of 
enlargement] is obviously intended for modern 
newspaper size.” Since the average newspaper is 
reduced only about sixteen or seventeen diam- 
eters in copying, a magnification to thirty on 
projection would appear excessive and is not 
conventional practice. A small error appears 
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on page 163: “(The Spencer Reader] does not 
fold up into a small portable unit like the Spen- 
cer Microfilm Reader.” The latter presumably 
should have read ‘‘Society for Visual Education 
Reader.” Such errors, if errors they be, are very 
few. Each section of the series and each descrip- 
tion of a reading machine is accompanied by a 
short but helpfully annotated reading list. 


HERMAN FUSSLER 


Department of Photographic Reproduction 
University of Chicago Library 


Channeling Research into Education. Prepared 
for the Committee on Southern Regional 
Studies and Education by Joun E. Ivey, 
Jr. (“American Council on Education Stud- 
ies,”’ Series I, “Reports of Committees and 
Conferences,” No. 19; Vol. VIII.) Washing- 
ton, 1944. Pp. xi+187. $3.75. 

No other region of the country has had its 
problems more carefully’ studied than has the 
South. The results of most of these studies, in 
which the major problems and opportunities of 
the region are described, have been published. 
Unfortunately, they have reached few people; 
and especially have they not been fully utilized 
by the educational agencies. 

This little volume is the report of the Com- 
mittee on Southern Regional Studies and Educa- 
tion of the American Council on Education and 
is edited by its executive secretary. Its purpose 
has been to determine how research on southern 
resources and problems can be channeled into 
the educational process, “thus stimulating re- 
search findings to become a vital factor in the 
thinking and action of the region.’’ How, for ex- 
ample, can Vance’s Human Geography, Odum’s 
Southern Regions, the publications of the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board, of experiment 
stations, boards of health, and departments of 
education be made more useful? 

The committee found that, although thou- 
sands of books and pamphlets have been issued, 
some problems have not been covered. Its sur- 
vey revealed also an inadequacy of material on 
the South’s resources at the public school level. 
Much of the state and federal material is in- 
effective for school use because of its form and 
content. Publications of state departments in 
particular have been prepared with little 
thought to stimulating reader interest. The un- 
attractive bindings, small print, many statisti- 
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cal tables, and few pictures have little appeal 
for the readers the material should reach. Most 
of the monographs and books on southern re- 
sources prepared by departments of southern 
states do not deal with the problems and op- 
portunities of the states as related to resource 
utilization. Rather they attempt to “sell” the 
good points of the state. The tremendous vol- 
ume of useful information coming annually from 
the miscellaneous agencies and institutions of 
the region is not properly utilized because nei- 
ther the agency nor the school has been aware 
of its value in the educational process. More 
often than not the school has not even been 
aware of its existence. 

Roughly, the problem appears to the com- 
mittee a threefold one: more studies must be 
made; many of the existing materials should be 
translated and re-written for school consump- 
tion and for the public generally; and avenues 
for the regular distribution of published infor- 
mation on southern resources and problems 
must be established. 

The picture is not all dark, however. The 
Agricultural Extension Service, which reaches 
virtually every county in the region, is stream- 
lining its publications, employing full-page color 
pictures, large type, attractive bindings, and 
wide margins. Its representatives are using the 
radio, weekly newspapers, and other popular 
mediums in reaching the rural people. Success- 
ful efforts have been made in several southern 
states to produce educational material for spe- 
cific programs at various levels. The Tennessee 
Valley Authority has created the Advisory 
Panel on Regional Materials of Instruction, 
which is concerned with the educational appli- 
cation of research work being done by T.V.A. 
The Authority’s publications offer excellent ex- 
amples of subject matter attractively presented 
for special groups and of technical materials 
translated for popular consumption. 

These isolated examples are hopeful signs. 
The committee is of the opinion, however, that 
the great reservoir of facts now available will 
not be utilized and that those still needed will 
not be provided until a concerted effort is made 
ona regional basis. Its recommendations include 
a regional organization to provide facilities for 
co-operative co-ordination of regional research 
and educational agencies and associations work- 
ing with resources and problems of the South. 

The committee looks upon the library as 
potentially the most important agency for the 
distribution and use of these materials. It 
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places much of the blame for the present condi- 
tion on the library, but indicates what it can do 
immediately to stimulate the use of materials 
now available. 

The committee’s report is followed by a 
fifty-six-page bibliography of selected source 
materials on southern resources and problems— 
books, pamphlets, and articles that have been 
criticized and applauded in the body of the re- 
port. This section has been carelessly proofread. 
For example, the John F. Slater Fund appears 
as “John J. Slaten Fund” (p. 153); Homer Bast 
becomes “Best” (p. 152); Frank DeVyver’s 
name is misspelled ““DeVyven” (pp. 148, 161, 
166); Joseph J. Spengler becomes “Joseph I.” 
(p. 143); and the page reference to his article in 
the Southern Economic Journal for July, 1937, 
is “127” instead of “‘1-27.” It is, nevertheless, 
an interesting and useful list. 

There is sound advice here for southern 
states. Most of the recommendations are within 
their reach. They are applicable as well to other 
regions. The monograph deserves wide distribu- 
tion. 

BENJAMIN E. PowELL 


University of Missouri Library 


“The Lansing Public Library: A Survey of Its 
Public and School Services.” By Ceci J. 
McHate. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Edwards Let- 
ter Shop, 1943. Pp. 74. $1.75. (Mimeo- 
graphed.) 

The survey of the Lansing Public Library 
by Professor Cecil J. McHale coincides with a 
marked trend to reappraise all public services. 
It has, of course, pointed significance for public 
libraries which are trying to determine the value 
of activities and services formerly judged essen- 
tial and to adapt these services to wartime and 
postwar needs. 

The report may be said to rest on the princi- 
ple expressed recently by Carl Vitz, president of 
the American Library Association, when he 
said, “Sound planning means sound progress.” 

The survey is readable and shows skilful and 
experienced choice of words and phrasing. An 
appreciation of values in public services general- 
ly and in the library field in particular is evident 
throughout. No organization detail is neglected, 
and each concrete criticism is followed by a con- 
crete recommendation. The report has perspec- 
tive and a clear sense of proportion. For these 
reasons it will have value for librarians, trustees, 





and laymen regardless of the size of their librar- 
ies, for they will be able to visualize their specif- 
ic problems superimposed on the pattern of one 
medium-sized middle-western institution. 

The survey sketches a picture of one institu- 
tion which had dropped out of step and, in so 
doing, sounds a warning to all librarians to 
check their equipment and performance. It 
touches the vital spots of any library—legal set- 
up and relationships, administration, personnel, 
extension, book collection. The author devotes 
a considerable amount of space to the elements 
which enter into a successful partnership be- 
tween the library board and the school board. 
He analyzes the problems in personnel adminis- 
tration which are peculiar to such relationships 
and makes constructive recommendations. 

The tangible and intangible assets and liabil- 
ities of the library are clearly set forth. The re- 
spective responsibilities of trustees, of librarian, 
and of staff are clarified and restated. The un- 
derlying implication throughout isthat a library, 
to justify its existence, must be in fact as in 
name a key member of its community. Interre- 
lationships with other community activities and 
the influence of building and equipment on qual- 
ity of service are presented in terms which carry 
conviction. Statements are supported and con- 
clusions are sustained by reference to approved 
standards, American Library Association scor- 
ings, detailed records of “samplings,”’ etc. 

Many midwest libraries today can echo Pro- 
fessor McHale when he refers to the “obsolete 
and insufficient” Lansing architecture of the 
early 1900’s—to the book capacity past satura- 
tion point, to the appearance of the library 
(“antiquated and awkward,” with a flight of 
steps at the entrance), to a lighting, heating, 
and ventilating system long since outdated. 
Yet the underlying principle in the organization, 
as in many others, was forward-looking. To 
quote again, “‘the whole legal framework for the 
liberal provision for public education in Michi- 
gan”’ rests ‘‘on the famous clause in the North- 
west Ordinance of 1787, which asserts that ‘Re- 
ligion, morality and knowledge, being necessary 
to good government and the happiness of man- 

kind, schools and the means of education shall 
forever be encouraged.’ “The means of education’ 
is commonly assumed to include libraries.’ 

As in many similar cases, too, the historical 
background of the Lansing Public Library is not 
without color, and its progress along certain 
lines over a period of years is unquestioned. The 
author indicates this when he refers to its first 
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organization as a school library in 1875 with a 
maximum annual book budget of $100 and with 
the provision for employing a librarian who 
would “not be entitled to any compensation.” 
Present conceptions of support suggest that a 
backward glance to 1945 after the passage of 
another seventy-five years may show our pres- 
ent standards as out of date. 

Among the numerous topics discussed, of 
special significance is the primary position 
which Professor McHale accords without hesi- 
tation to personnel as the chief cornerstone in 
any successful service. This section is one of the 
best, and, though the subject matter is not un- 
familiar, it is restated in a fresh, convincing man- 
ner and should be read and re-read with atten- 
tion and then taken to heart. The responsibility 
of the librarian for the opportunity given to the 
staff for development is not minimized. 

Again many librarians will recognize a famil- 
iar sound: the report of routines and methods 
formerly in use in Lansing are branded as “‘in- 
elastic, fragmentary and traditional,” and in 
some cases these are “followed as ends in them- 
selves rather than as means to an end, which 
end is the furnishing of excellent library service.” 
The same criticism is applied to annual reports, 
too many of which are made up of “bare and 
often unrevealing statistics.” 

To repeat, the findings of the survey are 
practical, they are presented in a convincing 
manner, and they are capable of wide applica- 
tion. They are so constructive that the work of 
reorganization cannot fail to present a challenge 
to a progressive librarian. 

The report will be of special interest in Ohio, 
where a state-wide program is expected to get 
under way in the near future through a library 
survey commission which will include every 
public library in the state. 


Georcie G. McAFEE 


Lima Public Library 
Lima, Ohio 


American Historical Societies, 1790-1860. By 
LestreE W. Duntap. Madison, Wis.: The 
Author, 1944. Pp. ix+238. $3.50. 


“An American historical society,” Mr. Dun- 
lap comments, “is rarely represented as an asso- 
ciation of young men.” Neither is such an or- 
ganization commonly considered to be charac- 
teristic of young states or communities. Yet one 
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of the surprising revelations of this survey of 
early American historical organizations is the 
alacrity with which new states, towns, and lo- 
calities formed associations for the preservation 
of their history. The Massachusetts Historical 
Society, oldest in the country, was founded in 
1791. It is true that that was 171 years after 
the first settlement was made within the present 
state, but it was also just two years after George 
Washington took the oath of office as first presi- 
dent of the United States. Wisconsin became a 
state in 1848; the present State Historical So- 
ciety of Wisconsin was organized seven months 
later. Minnesota was forehanded, for its histori- 
cal society was founded while statehood was 
still nine years in the future. Altogether, Mr. 
Dunlap lists sixty-five historical societies organ- 
ized before the Civil War, representing every 
state east of Texas except Delaware. 

All these organizations were small, most of 
them were poor, and many were short-lived. In 
the aggregate, however, their work was of great 
value in the preservation of the historical record 
of the United States. Some, like the American 
Antiquarian Association, laid the foundations 
of what are now great libraries; others, like the 


_ New-York Historical Society, with Documents 


Relative to the Colonial History of the State of 
New-York and The Documentary History of the 
State of New-York, issued publications which 
scholars still find of value. Even those which 
found the cultural climate too harsh for survival 
often made useful contributions during their 
years of activity. 

Mr. Dunlap devotes the first two-thirds of 
his book to a general account of these early so- 
cieties—to the ways in which they came into 
existence, the men who made them successful 
when they were successful, their problems, and 
their achievements. One’s only criticism of his 
treatment is on the score of brevity. There is 
rich material in the subject—personalities like 
Isaiah Thomas, Christopher Columbus Bald- 
win, Henry Stevens, Lyman C. Draper, and 
many others; surprisingly broad and modern 
conceptions of history; problems which are 
largely the problems of present-day societies; 
and such amusing foibles as a concerted attempt 
to change the name of the United States to 
“Allegania.” These and other topics might well 
have been given more than 133 pages. 

The last third of the book heightens one’s 
regret that the first part was so tightly limited. 
Here the author has sketched the history of each 
of the sixty-five societies. Much of this section 





is a repetition of what has been related else- 
where; the sketches are too brief to be of real 
value; and in too many cases the reader is left 
in the dark regarding the eventual survival or 
demise of the society in question. A few pages of 
data presented in World Almanac style would 
have served just as well. 

Pau M. ANGLE 


Illinois State Historical Library 


I Love Books: Why, What, How, and When We 
Should Read. By Joun D. Sniper. Rev. ed. 
Washington: Review & Herald, 1944. Pp. 
574. $2.50. 

Mr. John D. Snider says in his Preface that 
he addresses his book to all booklovers, “embry- 
onic or mature,”’ but I believe that to mature 
readers to whom books are as integral a part of 
living as eating and sleeping much of his earnest 
exhortation concerning the pleasure and profit 
to be derived from reading will seem predomi- 
nantly a collection of truisms too self-evident to 
require his eloquent salesmanship. 

For the “embryonic” reader, on the other 
hand, the book has a real message, or, in the 
author’s own words, a “fourfold” message. It 
contains advice concerning the choice of books; 
some hints on how to read (very different from 
the exacting precepts of Mr. Mortimer Adler); 
some suggestions on finding time to read; and, 
lastly, a multiplicity of quotations and anec- 
dotes demonstrating the material advantages of 
being “‘well-read.”” This last message pervades 
the entire book, and is its leit motif, reflected in 
almost every chapter heading: “The Magic 
Key,” “Heirs Apparent,” “While Their Com- 
panions Slept,”’ “High Caste-Low Caste,” etc. 

Sometimes Mr. Snider seems too much the 
evangelist, or too naive, as when he asserts: “If 
your conversation is pointless, if you feel lifeless, 
dead to all new conceptions, if your spirit is 
weak, if you are heavy or prosy, read more 
books.” Occasionally, he checks his own exuber- 
ance, asin the chapter “‘High Caste—Low Caste,” 
in which he reminds hjs readers of certain val- 
ues the reader must bring to a book in order to 
extract the most from it. For the most part, he 
stresses the practicality of reading, of acquiring 
from books the social asset of “culture” and the 
worldly as well as spiritual and intellectual bene- 
fits which are the fruits'of reading the right books, 
as when he says, “It is economical to be in- 
formed and financially wise—Knowledge gets 
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bread and butter’’ (p. 48), “Reading is rapidly 
becoming a passport to respectability” (p. 72), 
or “‘There are few situations more embarassing 
than to be obliged to keep silence and look 
blank when some reference is made in conversa- 
tion to a book every schoolbey should know. It 
is a confession of illiteracy which no one cares 
to make.” 

One should not cavil too much, however, at 
these practical rewards which Mr. Snider 
dangles before those whom he would lead to the 
springs of literature. He himself reveals so great 
a love of literature, so wide a reading experience, 
quotes so appropriately from the great writers 
of all ages who have written of the delights of 
reading, that it is possible that his very confi- 
dence in a sensitivity to beauty on the part of 
his readers (whom he credits with an intellec- 
tual receptivity equal to his own) may prove an 
open sesame to the rich heritage which he as- 
sures them is theirs for the reading. 

It is this reviewer’s considered judgment, on 
the other hand, that the book will serve its best 
function in the hands of those actually engaged 
in the reading guidance of young people, or in 
the field of adult education, where there is al- 
ready an earnest desire on the part of the ma- 
ture to make good the lacunae which exist in 
their reading experience and who are ambitious 
to pursue an interrupted education. Since the 
author’s enthusiasms and practical examples of 
how to read along certain lines are of,a nature 
to reinforce the reader’s will to acquire the read- 
ing habit, the book will lend itself to both pur- 
poses. There are chapters, especially in Part II, 
entitled ““What We Should Read,” which con- 
tain specific recommendations in the field of 
what the author calls “cultural prose” and in 
essays, history, biography, nature literature, 
travel literature, imaginative literature, and 
poetry. 

Part III of the book returns to the hortatory, 
as the titles of its chapters indicate: “Read 
with Discrimination,” “Always Climb,” “Put 
Your Wits To Work”—all suggestive of a Poor 
Richard’s philosophy of practicality and expedi- 
ency. 

Part IV tells when to read and emphasizes 
the necessity and wisdom of budgeting one’s 
reading time. “Time Is Money,” “Redeem the 
Time,” and “Any Time Is Reading Time,” are 
the captions of this portion of the book, and 
there is a return to axioms and aphorisms re- 
minding the reader of the material rewards 
which are the fruit of reading. 
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There is considerable wisdom born of the au- 
thor’s own wide reading, and his reading about 
reading, packed into J Love Books. I have been 
unable to obtain a copy of the earlier edition 
which appeared in 1942, but Mr. Snider says in 
his Preface that the new matter contained in 
this edition has been added without deletion of 
the original text. Whatever new matter has been 
added, however, does not include any commen- 
tary on current books. This does not minimize 
the value of the book as a guidance tool in the 
realms of classical and standard literature; and 
there is a final section called “Invitation To 
Read” which comprises a useful classified list of 
titles, including some of recent date, though the 
date neither of publication nor of copyright is 
given. The author adds a note at the conclusion 
of this list which informs the reader of certain 
bibliographies of a wider range published by the 
American Library Association and suggests 
other book lists and manuals designed to serve 
a purpose similar to his own. 

The book concludes with an author, title, and 
subject index, which will be useful to librarians 
wanting to locate quickly one or another of the 
author’s pertinent observations or quotations 
concerning a particular title or reading in gen- 


eral. 
AGNES CAMILLA HANSEN 


Pasadena, California 


Gateway to Readable Books: An Annotated 
Graded List of Books in Many Fields for 
Adolescents Who Find Reading Difficult. By 
Ruta STRANG, ALICE CHECKOVITZ, CHRIS- 
TINE GILBERT, and MARGARET SCOGGIN. 
New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1944. Pp. ro4. 


The need for a bibliography for retarded 
readers of junior and senior high school age has 
been recognized for a.long time. This guide, 
Gateways to Readable Books, is a truly co-opera- 
tive enterprise, an outgrowth of the combined 
experiences of more than seventy-five teachers, 
reading experts, and librarians. Professor Strang 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, with 
the collaboration of the three librarians included 
on the title-page, has given us a unique and 
valuable tool, a combination of theory and prac- 
tice which will be stimulating to all those inter- 
ested in the reading of youth. 

“Retarded readers” the compilers define as 
those whose reading ability falls below the level 
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expected of pupils in their grade. More than 
seven hundred titles are recommended for this 
special group based on the wide range of inter- 
ests found among adolescent boys and girls. A 
great variety of appeals is represented. The ar- 
rangement is alphabetical according to subject 
or reading interest, and the short annotations, 
written for youth, serve to stimulate and broad- 
en interests. 

Each title is graded according to reading 
difficulty, with the majority of the books falling 
into the fifth-, sixth-, and seventh-grade levels 
of difficulty. The Introduction states that the 
grade figure in each reference (“rd”) represents 
a composite judgment of level of difficulty, de- 
rived from estimates given in three library tools 
which are listed and from calculation of a read- 
ing index representing structural difficulty ac- 
cording to the Lorge formula (discussed by Mr. 
Lorge in his article “Predicting Readability” ; 
he says: “The readability index is an estimate 
of the reading grade at which the average school 
child will be able to answer with adequate com- 
pleteness and correctness about three-fourths of 
the questions concerning detail, appreciation, 
import, vocabulary, and concept. The reading 
grade so obtained may be thought of in terms of 
reading grade scores on a test of reading com- 
prehension”). The figure included after each 
title indicates the estimated grade level of read- 
ing difficulty and not the grade in which the 
book is to be used. This grading will be very 
helpful to the teacher and the librarian. For the 
young person himself, browsing through the 
bibliography for reading suggestions (a use in- 
tended by the compilers), these figures will be a 
deterrent, since few adolescents will knowingly 
select reading matter indicated for younger 
readers. 

At this point the unevenness of the grading 
shows up. No two people ever agree altogether 
as to definite grading, and certainly young 
people are too individual in their likes and dis- 
likes, backgrounds and purposes, to grade books 
too closely. The elements of human interest and 
purpose for reading are potent factors with 
which we must deal. According to the student 
opinions discussed in the section “What Makes 
a Book Easy To Read,” the first point men- 
tioned is the quality of interest. Young people 
also point out that they are interested in 
“neople of their own age or a little older.”’ Ap- 
plying this point to the selection of titles in- 
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cluded, there is a preponderance of books which 
are too juvenile in tone to appeal to retarded 
readers of high-school age and tend to push 
away readers rather than to develop interest. 
With a mature interest the reader will hold on 
and perhaps stretch a bit in his reading to finish 
a book. For use with the retarded group of jun- 
for-high age, the bibliography will prove more 
satisfactory. 

There is a dearth in the publishing field of 
good books for the high-school group, particular- 
ly modern books with direct plots, with suspense 
and reality, with good characterization, and 
with some style in writing. True, we have the 
vocational story in quantity but not in quality. 
There are many other modern problems of liv- 
ing which are of interest to youth. 

Gateways to Readable Books is a very useful 
and provocative list. It will prove invaluable 
to many schools and libraries and will stimulate 
discussion in book values for youth. 

There are author and title indexes, a list of 
reading texts, a list of magazines and news- 
papers for young people, sources of pamphlets, 
and a directory of publishers. 

Jean C. Roos 
Cleveland Public Library 


The Communication Arts and the High-School 
Victory Corps. Issued by the U.S. OFFICE oF 
Epucation. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1943. Pp. viii+-76. $0.25. 


This handbook describes methods by which 
the communication arts (those schoo! subjects 
and activities concerned with communication of 
information) can contribute to the general pro- 
gram of wartime education in the curriculum of 
the high school and to the activities and services 
of the High-School Victory Corps. An introduc- 
tory chapter, on the subject of organizing com- 
munication arts to meet war needs, provides a 
general framework; the eleven remaining chap- 
ters deal with the separate communication arts 
—English, speech, foreign languages, journal- 
ism, dramatics, music, art, graphic arts (print- 
ing), libraries, radio, and visual education. 
Each chapter, written by a specialist named by 
the president of the appropriate national organ- 
ization (such as the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, the American Library Associa- 
tion, the Association for Education by Radio, 
etc.), notes the demands imposed by the war on 
the particular subject or area under considera- 


















tion and the contributions that each has to of- 
fer. Suggestive teaching practices, skills to be 
achieved, student activities, and special proj- 
ects are indicated in detail. A valuable feature 
of each chapter is the list of “Sources of Infor- 
mation.” A directory of national and regional 
educational organizations concerned with com- 
munication concludes the handbook. Although 
the pamphlet forms one of the “High-School 
Victory Corps Series,”’ its usefulness is by no 
means restricted to schools having High-School 
Victory Corps; it has value for all teachers and 
librarians as a teaching aid and as a guide for 
sources of information in the different areas of 
communication. 

FRANCES HENNE 
Graduate Library School 

University of Chicago 


Character Formation through Books: A Bibdli- 
ography: An Application of Bibliotherapy to 
the Behavior Problems of Childhood. Prepared 
by Ciara J. Kircuer. Washington: Catholic 
University of America, 1944. Pp. 79. 


To the experienced librarian widely read in 
juvenile books, the most elusive factor in the 
process of attitude-shaping through books is the 
analysis of the child’s behavior pattern and the 
identification of his difficulties. For exact diag- 
nosis he must be dependent upon the child psy- 
chologist’s report. To the psychiatrist or the 
wise parent, on the other hand, the stumbling 
block is more likely to be inadequate acquaint- 
ance with books which effectively meet the situ- 
ations they have diagnosed. Evidence is slowly 
growing which indicates that the two groups are 
becoming mutually helpful. Most recent of such 
evidence is this list of children’s books selected 
for the Child Center of the Catholic University 
of America by a staff member of the education 
department of the Newark Public Library. The 
Introduction, an account of “Bibliotherapeutic 
Procedure,” is written by the director of the 
Child Center, Dr. T. V. Moore. 

Thgre have been earlier and more compre- 
hensive compilations of nearly similar character. 
But Starbuck’s Guide to Books for Character is 
now out of date. Lenrow’s Guide to Prose Fic- 
tion devotes little more than a fourth of the sub- 
ject categories to the individual and his personal 
environment, and the titles suggested are in- 
ended for the older adolescent at the earliest. 
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Very welcome, therefore, is this collection of 241 
titles for children with its emphasis on the cur- 
rent scene and the present century. Though oc- 
casional older titles are included, these embody 
incidents or character traits as modern today 
as when they were first depicted. Equally sound 
is the almost complete limitation of subject 
fields to fiction and biography, with their more 
easily realized presentation of character growth, 
As approved reading, problem-solving apart, 
the titles are uniformly good and appear on re- 
cent lists of recommended works. Books having 
a particular interest for Catholics, whether by 
Catholics or not, are so marked and constitute 
about one-fifth of the whole list. A five-part 
grading scheme scales the titles for primary, 
lower, and middle grades, for junior high school, 
and for high school. Annotations and subject 
headings call attention to the specific behavior 
problems which individual titles may be expect- 
ed to improve. 

Following the list of annotated titles is a 
Character Index of the ninety headings used to 
identify situations, traits, and problems for 
which the books are useful. Phrased always 
positively, these headings cover the sixty-odd 
undesirable negative concepts indicated in the 
cross-references. The choice of terms for the 
headings and the basis on which the categories 
were determined seem to this reviewer the weak- 
est feature of the work. “No attempt was made 
to fit the headings into any pre-arranged plan,” 
the compiler tells us in her Preface. “Rather, 
they grew out of the concepts found in books as 
they were read and analyzed.”’ The consequent 
overlapping of terms is intentional, according to 
the author, with the purpose that some books 
may achieve “‘an attitude of mind” and others 
point the way to direct action. 

The result is that we find in one alphabet 
both general and specific terms embodying ab- 
stractions, as well as terms covering specific, 
concrete situations that typify satisfactory be- 
havior in specific instances. There are, for ex- 
ample, headings such as “Study,” “Work,” 
“Unselfishness,” ‘‘Promptness,” “Cleanliness,” 
and “Kindness to Animals,” which list works 
presenting these concepts in a light favorable 
for imitation. There are also more complex and 
elusive ideas such as “Happiness,” “Social Un- 
derstanding,” “Patriotism,” ‘Womanliness,” 
and the like. And, although all the concepts in 
the list are presumably directed toward the 
achievement of “Goodness” and “Sanctity,” 
these two over-all states are included in their 
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proper alphabetic order, without any explana- 
tion for the belief that reading the Lord’s 
Prayer, They Were Strong and Good, and Mary, 
Darlin’ will lead to goodness while reading 
hagiography must lead to sanctity. On the 
other hand, terms like “Step-father,” “Younger 
Child,” “Retiring (Bed), “Sight, Loss of,” 
“Eating,” cite fictitious parailels for the real 
situations in the clinician’s case studies. 

It is doubtful if listing identical titles under 
categories as similar as “Consideration for Oth- 
ers,” “Appreciation of Others,” and “Thought- 
fulness” accomplishes more than bulking. Nor 
is much to be gained by using terms as nearly 
identical as “Contentment,” ‘“Cheerfulness,” 
and “Happiness,” or as “Maturity” and “Grow- 
ing Up,” even though all the titles listed under 
one term do not duplicate entirely those listed 
under the others. 

A revised edition of Character Formation 
through Books is promised for early in 1945, 
in which some 35 titles are added and from 
which books out of print since the publication of 
the first edition are dropped. In its present form, 
it is a useful addition to the bibliography of 
children’s literature. And it is a significant ap- 
proach to bibliotherapy in that it has drawn 
off for the psychotherapist’s consideration ap- 
proximately 250 useful titles (which he must 
still read for himself before prescribing them). 
The importance of the list will undoubtedly in- 
crease in later editions as the terms in the Char- 
acter Index are sharpened and more discretely 
enumerated and as the number of titles in- 
cluded is enlarged. 

HELEN L. BUTLER 


Department of Librarianship 
Marywood College ¥ 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Cooperative Cataloging Manual for the Use of 
Contributing Libraries. Issued by the DeE- 
SCRIPTIVE CATALOGING Division, LIBRARY 
oF ConGREssS. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1944. Pp. 104. 


The publication of this Manual has long been 
awaited by librarians who have participated in 
the program. of co-operative cataloging. The 
Preface states that it is a “modest little manual.” 
Actually, it is an important document, for it is 
an explanation of a co-operative activity that 
should be of major interest to American librar- 





ians. Since it is so concerned with an important 
aspect of librarianship, it may be desirable to 
review briefly some of the problems of co-opera- 
tive cataloging in this country. 

Some readers will doubtless recall that Her- 
bert A. Kellar, in his Memoranda on Library 
Cooperation, issued by the Library of Congress in 
1941, summarized the cataloging situation in 
the United States as beset by six problems. 
These were (1) cost, (2) time, (3) technical as- 
pects, (4) cumulative arrearage, (5) duplication 
of effort, and (6) the meaning of the catalog to 
the user. Co-operative cataloging organized on 
the highest level is designed primarily to solve 
or, at least, to minimize problems of cost, time, 
arrearage, and duplication of effort. Because of 
the need for some uniformity in the preparation 
of copy, the technical aspects are also involved. 
It is apparent that all this effort should be di- 
rected at the needs of the user. 

The Manual, which was prepared principally 
by Miss Helen B. Stevens, is concerned with the 
technical problems and procedures of co-opera- 
tive cataloging. While not explaining how to 
catalog, it tells how librarians should proceed 
in supplying copy to the Library of Congress. 
It is assumed, with justification, that if librar- 
ians follow the outlined procedures, the work of 
furnishing copy will be more efficient than it has 
been in the past, and the printing of cards will 
be speeded up. 

A brief history of co-operative cataloging is 
presented at the beginning of the Manual. The 
efforts of Charles C. Jewett in 1851 to stereo- 
type titles separately in order to reduce costs 
of composition, the activities of the American 
Library Association Cooperative Cataloging 
Contmittee, which was begun in 1932, and co- 
operative cataloging at the Library of Congress, 
which took over the work of the committee in 
1941, are recorded. In this connection, it may 
be noted that in the last year two studies were 
made at the Graduate Library School of the 
University of Chicago which bear upon the 
title under review. These are Velva Jeanne Os- 
born’s “A History of Cooperative Cataloging 
in the United States” and Berthold Altmann’s 
“Centralized Cataloging in Germany and the 
United States.” 

In its co-operative cataloging work, the Li- 
brary of Congress has been involved in the pub- 
lishing of sets of cards for a considerable num- 
ber of foreign titles, doctoral dissertations, uni- 
versity-press publications, and state and some 
federal documents. Appendix A lists 365 librar- 
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ies which have supplied copy for printing by the 
Library of Congress, 

The Manual discusses the various problems 
involved in the preparation of copy, such as 
requests for copy, procedures for writing copy, 
form of authority cards, practices at the Li- 
brary of Congress upon receipt of copy, printing 
and distribution of cards, and revision (reprints) 
of co-operatively printed cards. It explains sym- 
bols of editions of printed cards. Appendix B 
contains a list of abbreviations for reference 
works generally consulted in establishing en- 
tries. The use of these abbreviations should 
help both the contributing libraries and the 
Library of Congress. 

Although it is known that officials at the Li- 
brary of Congress are making studies of catalog- 
ing practices, at present contributing libraries 
generally must conform to the A.L.A. or L.C. 
rules in supplying copy. This is true in such mat- 
ters as entries, titles, collation, series notes, 
bibliographical notes, subject headings, and 
added entries. Until the Library of Congress re- 
vises these rules, some libraries which have 
adopted simplified procedures must operate 
under two sets of rules, one for the preparation 
of copy for the Library of Congress and one for 
the preparation of copy for their own catalog 
cards. But perhaps even this is better than hav- 
ing two, three, four or more libraries in the same 
community all preparing copy for the same title. 
Even with co-operative cataloging this situa- 
tion exists to a greater degree than most librar- 
ians realize. 

It is not amiss in a review of this type to 
state that, while co-operative cataloging has an 
important place in the preparation of cards for 
library catalogs, greater attention should be 
given to the potentialities of centralized catalog- 
ing. As Mr. Altmann points out in his thesis cited 
above, centralized cataloging has failed to a 
large extent because we have neglected to take 
advantage of the lessons taught by previous ex- 
periments in the field. And, as Miss Osborn 
concludes: “From the standpoint of efficiency, 
cooperative cataloging can never function so 
well as a strong centralized plan.” Some of the 
advantages of centralization are concentration 
of valuable, expensive cataloging reference tools 
(see Appendix B in the Manual), concentration 
of able cataloging personnel, shortened com- 
munication lines, greater ease of standardized 
and co-ordinated rules, and elimination of ex- 
tra revising and editing. The difficulty of ship- 
ping all books to a central location for catalog- 





ing is admitted, but it is not insurmountable. 
The whole program will require greater aid to 
the Library of Congress by American libraries 
which benefit from its services. It will also re- 
quire harder and more intensive study as an 
urgent problem than we have been willing to 
give it. 

Maurice F. TAvusBeEr 


Columbia University Libraries - 


Handbook of Card Distribution. Issued by the 
Carp Drvision, LiprRARY OF CONGRESS. 
7th ed. Washington, 1944. Pp. vi+88. 


The arrangement and most of the “full ex- 
planation and all necessary information about 
methods of ordering and the use of Library of 
Congress printed catalog cards” in this revision 
of the Handbook of Card Distribution remain es- 
sentially the same as that of the sixth edition 
published nineteen years ago. Developments in 
cataloging are reflected in additions to the card 
distribution service and are recorded here. The 
scope of cards available has been increased by 
cards for photographic reproductions of books 
and cards for the “Collection of Photographic 
Facsimiles” issued by the Modern Language 
Association until 1938, cards for analytics for 
series and current foreign titles sponsored by 
the American Library Association Committee 
on Cooperative Cataloging through 1940, and 
the printing of cross-references formerly typed 
for Library of Congress catalogs only. The state- 
ment that “‘cards have been printed generally for 
the more important foreign documents” indi- 
cates a more generous provision in the document 
field than did the 1925 note that “comparative- 
ly few cards are being printed for documents in 
foreign languages.” Monograph series for which 
cards are available have doubled in the nineteen 
years, growing from 3,500 to over 7,000. While 
an increasing proportion of titles in the field of 
music are to be printed, music scores and phono- 
graph records are not included in that provision. 

The characteristics of the cards remain con- 
stant with the important addition of the Deci- 
mal Classification number on “a large propor- 
tion of cards printed” since 1930. The categories 
which are not included in the Decimal Classifi- 
cation assignment are listed and the explana- 
tion of the uses and adaptations of the numbers 
which should be made by any classifier consult- 
ing the numbers can scarcely be overemphasized. 














The quarterly publication of the sections 
“Notes and Decisions” is an indispensable 
adjunct to this service. 

References to manuals helpful to the user of 
printed cards include mention of the second edi- 
tion of Akers’ Simple Library Cataloging. A re- 
printing of the Handbook should bring that up 
to date with a citation to the subsequent publi- 
cation of the third edition this year. The sub- 
stitution of recent titles as sample cards adds a 
measure of greater interest. 

The prevalence of the use of the card service 
is attested by the addition of eight new special 
catalogs and lists which can be used as sources 
for card numbers. 

Amplification of the indication of fuller 
coverage of the document field is given in Part 
IV, “How To Order.” Eight classes of cards for 
documents are cited as in stock: United States, 
states and territories, Canada and provinces, 
Mexico and Central and South America, British, 
British colonies, other foreign, and municipal. 
Cards are also available corresponding to the 
United States document depository invoices 
and may be ordered by such a designation. 
Other methods of ordering cards for selected 
groups of documents are suggested and may well 
serve as economies in ordering for libraries hold- 
ing such collections. 

Catalogers will be especially interested in the 
reference service available in the sets of cards 
for anonymous and pseudonymous entries, of 
cards representing the books used for reference 
in the Library of Congress cataloging divisions, 
and of cross-reference cards. 

Prices were increased on an average of one 
cent for first cards and one-half cent for each 
additional copy in April of this year. The 1934 
change in franking privileges for card orders is 
fully explained. 

The total number of card depositories has 
nearly doubled; in 1925 there were fifty-four, 
of which eight were outside continental United 
States, and in 1944 one hundred and five, of 
which twenty-two are foreign. Partial deposi- 
tories now total forty-three as against a 1925 
total of forty-four. This represents considerable 
change, since eleven of the 1925 list no longer 
exist and ten are entirely new. Changes in gov- 
ernmental libraries and offices are chiefly re- 
flected in this fluctuation. 

Finally, the card service reflects the broad- 
ening of the scope of co-operative cataloging 
stimulated by the A.L.A. committee beginning 
in 1932 and encouraged since 1941 by the Li- 
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brary of Congress twofold general purpose to 
use co-operative cataloging to aid in its own 
cataloging by supplying entries and to supple- 
ment the Library’s work in fields which it can- 
not attempt to cover exhaustively. A summary 
of fields in which Library of Congress requests 
copy may also be found in the Cooperative Cata- 
loging Manual recently published by the de- 
scriptive cataloging division of the Library. 


Dorotuy CHARLES 
Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 


Library Classification: Fundamentals and Pro- 
cedure, with 1008 Graded Examples and 
Exercises. By S. R. RANGANATHAN. (“Mad- 
ras Library Association Publication Series,” 
No. 12.) Madras: Madras Library Associa- 
tion, 1944. Pp. 496. 18s. 

This book is “intended as a practical guide to 
both student and teacher’’—a textbook of sorts 
to accompany the author’s Colon Classification 
schedule (2d ed., 1939) and his theoretical Pro- 
legomena to Library Classification (1937), etc. 
Its use presumes acquaintance particularly 
with the introduction to the classification 
schedule and the “eight devices” (Colon [from 
which its name], Geographical, Chronological, 
Favored Category, Classic, Subject, Alphabetic, 
and Bias Number), as well as the general scheme 
of notation which makes such effective use of 
mathematical permutations and combinations 
of letters and decimal numbers. 

The eight devices of the Colon Classification 
are familiar to most librarians, though some- 
times under different names, and so are the 
processes represented in the new and interesting 
terminology of this book—‘“facet analysis,” 
“trains of characteristics,” “‘phase analysis,” 
etc. Among the most useful points in the analy- 
sis of classification procedure is the distinction 
between the problem facet, on the one hand, 
and the substance, language, and other facets, 
on the other. ‘‘An examination of the facets of 
different subjects shows that they can all be re- 
lated to one or other of five fundamental cate- 
gories: Time, Space, Energy, Matter, and Per- 
sonality.” (Energy figures generally in the prob- 
lem facet. Personality “has to be used in a very 
generalised sense . . . . is unanalysable. We have 
to treat it gently and as a whole. .... The lan- 
guage facet of linguistics is concerned with the 
subtler personality of language.”) 
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Phase analysis distinguishes the subject of a 
book from its form and method (the author’s 
“common subdivisions” is a better term than 
“form subdivisions” or even “general subdivi- 
sions”), point of view (e.g., mathematics for 
engineers), or special aspect (e.g., statistical 
studies on growth). 

Classification “is best taught as a process of 
translation” into the “artificial language” of 
alphabetical, numerical, and arbitrary symbols 
that constitute the notation of any classifica- 
tion system, and the 1,008 graded examples and 
exercises showing the translation procedure step 
by step should be good practice material for any 
student of classification. The examples are 
translated into both Colon and Dewey decimal 
notations and illustrate procedure in classifica- 
tion only less well for other systems. 

The reviewer believes that classification as a 
scheme of arrangement of books on the library 
shelves has developed from too great breadth 
in the days before the D.C. to overminuteness; 
and he consequently doubts the desirability of 
“the formation of as many groups of books as 
there are specific subjects represented in the 
books.” For example, in the diagrammatic 
“Pattern of Classification” given on page 16, 
L25:4:7:B28v2:Nq4 as a “translation of ‘History 
of Indian Statistical Studies of Surgery in In- 
testinal Diseases 1944’ ’’ seems overminute and 
intricate as a call number. However, this is not 
to say that the analysis, or series of analyses 
(three phases and five facets, with colons in be- 
tween) which the mind of the classifier makes 
in this procedure is too minute. On the contrary, 
it is the kind of thing every classifier should 
practice for the sake of clearness and consist- 
ency in his translations into any classification 
scheme, whether broad or minute. 


Henry B. VAN HOESEN 


Brown University Library 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Reference Books of 1941-1943. By CONSTANCE 
M. WIncuELL. (Third Informal Supplement 
to Guide to Reference Books, 6th ed., by 
ISADORE GILBERT MupGe.) Chicago: Amer- 
ican Library Association, 1944. Pp. 105. 
$1.50. 

This is the third supplement to Miss Mudge’s 

Guide to Reference Books, the sixth edition of 

which was published in 1936. It includes 650 of 
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the most important reference books in all fields 
published between the years 1941 and 1943, in- 
clusive. Well over half (379) are new books, 
129 are new editions of older books, and 142 
are continuations. The notes are descriptive, 
not critical. 

The number of union lists that are mentioned 
under several subjects indicates the trend to- 
ward greater co-operation among libraries and 
of the publication of aids to the location of 
material for scholars. This volume includes a 
larger number of scientific and technical works 
than had been included in the earlier editions, 
because of the greater demand for them in vari- 
ous types of libraries. The Preface states that 
the ones included “have been chosen from the 
point of view of the general rather than the tech- 
nical library.”” Of current interest is the list of 
foreign-language dictionaries, especially the re- 
cent reprints of some Japanese and Chinese 
works. 

The Index of thirty-four double-column 
pages is particularly useful, for it is cumulative 
for the three supplements, covering the new 
reference books published in the nine years 
between 1935 and 1943. 

WINIFRED VER Nooy 


University of Chicago Library 


“Report on the Scandinavian Collection.” By 
SIGMUND SKARD. Washington: Library of 
Congress, 1944. Pp. 96. Free to libraries. 
(Mimeographed.) 


The Scandinavian acquisitions in the Li- 
brary of Congress before 1900 were mainly sci- 
entific and archeological, derived from a lively 
exchange through the Smithsonian Institution. 
The Putnam administration emphasized funda- 
mental works, research material, original and 
collected editions, and, of course, important 
reference sources of general interest. 

The results of this policy, in Mr. Skard’s 
analysis, shows an uneven but fairly satisfactory 
development. Mr. Skard’s survey very properly 
began with the compilation of a basic list of 
books, against which the L.C. holdings were 
checked. Time permitted a full survey of only 
the Norwegian, or Norse, collections, so the re- 
sults of the study of Danish, Swedish, Icelandic, 
and Finnish holdings are less comprehensive. 
Books on Scandinavia in foreign languages were 
not considered. 
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The Norwegian collection “shows an almost 
baffling unevenness,” which may be explained 
by an uneven demand—a richness of rare his- 
torical sources and yet a profusion of indifferent 
books. The basic bibliography comprises 8,304 
titles, divided as to their relative importance in 
groups A to D. Of the first group, L.C. has 60 
per cent, of the second, 49 per cent; of Group C, 
37 per cent; and of D, i1 per cent. Mr. Skard 
carries this analysis into twenty major subjects 
and discusses definite lacunae and desiderata in 
a way which shows that his basic bibliography 
would be approved by anybody familiar with 
the field. His discussions of desiderata and in- 
completes therefore will serve as reliable indi- 
cations and directives for the L.C. administra- 
tion in the future. Incidentally, he remarks upon 
the careful and correct cataloging of the Li- 
brary’s Scandinavian holdings. 

The holdings of Faroe literature is only fair; 
of Greenlandiana very good; of the Western 
(now British) Islands excellent. The Vinland 
and Svalbard groups are complete; that of Lap- 
land is satisfactory. 

Norwegian (and in general, northern) folk- 
lore needs much expansion. The same is true of 
northern art of all four countries and of educa- 
tion. The Old Norse collection is very strong, but 
later and modern belles-lettres are quite uneven. 
Ibsen is well represented; Bjérnson not as well. 
Periodicals register about 50 per cent complete. 
The Holberg collection “‘would be regarded with 
pride in any European library.” 

The Danish collections show a good Saxo 
group, a solid foundation in biography, poor 
holdings in geography (evident by World War II 
demands), scattered and sporadic representa- 
tions in all other fields, but a good showing for 
periodicals. 

Sweden and Iceland present a similar picture, 
and Finland still claims attention. 

This survey is very valuable in its indications 
of named desiderata, all of which are well 
chosen. But it is not evident why books on sci- 
ence are included in the basic list only as far as 
they are of historic character or have already 
become classic in their field, or why the subject 
of technology was left out of consideration. 
Still, this is a detail. The survey as a whole re- 
veals conscientious, scholarly judgment, and its 
recommendations on future expansion and com- 
pletion deserve to be approved and followed. 


J. CHRISTIAN BAy 
John Crerar Library 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Anglo-American Legal Bibliographies: An Anno- 
tated Guide. By WILLIAM L. FRIEND; issued 
by the LrBprRARY OF CONGRESS. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1944. Pp. xii+ 
166. $1.50. 


This recent book in the field of legal bibli- 
ography is an excellent example of what can be 
done by one who thoroughly knows his subject. 
Bibliography to the uninformed seems like the 
simplest type of literary composition—there 
are no characters, plot, narrative, climax, or 
solution. To such people it is merely the listing 
of books in some predetermined form. While 
bibliography does not encompass the technique 
of ordinary literary composition, it nevertheless 
remains as one of the most difficult types of 
writing; difficult because the compiler well un- 
derstands how few people can make use of his 
composition or will appreciate his energy and 
thought. He knows these limitations; he is also 
aware of the highly selective appeal of his ef- 
forts. Yet he is moved by a conscientious hope 
to help in the dissemination of the knowledge of 
books. His acquaintance thus may become the 
guide of others just as he himself may have used 
in similar manner the contributions of others to 
that laudable end. Thus the relational qualities 
of books become generally known and applied 
by all in whose care and responsibility they may 
rest. This is the objective of a compiler of a book 
of bibliography. There is little of value to tempt 
such an effort, certainly no financial remunera- 
tion; but there is an individual satisfaction 
which moves him forward, a knowledge that, if 
he has done well, his service will be deeply en- 
joyed by those qualified to understand and ap- 
ply his contribution. Such is the task and re- 
ward of a bibliographer; such probably was the 
objective of Mr. William L. Friend, who has so 
splendidly compiled this bibliography of Anglo- 
American law. 

In the many years of the legal history of Eng- 
land and America, a great number of bibliogra- 
phies of legal material have been written. Many 
of these are to be found in magazine articles 
devoted to selected, if not to special, fields of in- 
formation. Information concerning these many 
fields is not generally available and frequently 
is unknown, yet their value remains unques- 
tioned. Mr. Friend has assembled the data con- 
cerning this collection of bibliographies and has 
brought them together into one single bibliogra- 
phy. Other entries which he has included deal 
with the standard types of legal bibliographies, 
many of which may be unfamiliar to librarians. 
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This bibliography follows the plan of author 
and title entries for all the bibliographies in- 
cluded in the volume. Bibliographies which deal 
with statute law have been omitted because 
they have been handled satisfactorily in Keitt’s 
work. Most library and publishers’ catalogs 
have also been omitted. The volume in question 
is not a classified bibliography either as to class 
of material or as to jurisdiction represented, for, 
as the compiler points out, the method em- 
ployed was decided upon because of the scarcity 
of class and jurisdiction materials in the field 
embraced by this work. He is obviously correct 
in concluding that the advantage of a classified 
arrangement would be negligible because of the 
scope and content of the bibliography. The com- 
piler also concludes that any advantage of a 
class or jurisdictional arrangement would be 
offset by its interference with an otherwise 
orderly arrangement which the book maintains. 
Had his search uncovered a large number of 
class or jurisdictional entries, these might have 
justified a change in his plan of arrangement. 

In partial compensation for such a class and 
jurisdictional arrangement, the compiler has in- 
cluded in the book an exhaustive and useful in- 
dex, which it is believed will serve adequately 
as a substitute therefor. 

The bibliography is annotated by general 
descriptions of the type and content of the en- 
tries included. These annotations are carefully 
prepared and seem to record accurately not only 
the type and content of the entries but also the 
scope and limitations thereof. 

The form of bibliographical entries employed 
is typical of the best. Full bibliographical data, 
including L.C. numbers, are given for all entries, 
as well as a serial numeration. The publication 
bears in all respects the excellence of a Library 
of Congress recommendation. 

The book is divided into two parts, chapter i 
being an introduction and chapter ii the bibli- 
ography. The content of chapter i is as instruc- 
tive as it is interesting. In his discussion of the 
historical setting of many of the basic biblio- 
graphical works, the compiler has assembled a 
wealth of historical data, a knowledge of which 
is so essential to the librarian. The volume has 
been beautified by an Introduction prepared by 
Archibald MacLeish, then Librarian of Con- 
gress, in token of the memory of John T. Vance, 
the late law librarian of the Library of Congress. 


ARTHUR S. BEARDSLEY 


Law Library 
University of Washington 
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A Guide to Materials Bearing on Cultural Rela- 
tions in New Mexico. Compiled by Lytz 
SAUNDERS. Albuquerque: University of New 
Mexico Press, 1944. Pp. xvii+528. $5.00. 
Every student of the Southwest and of racial 

and cultural contacts will be grateful for this 

reasonably complete and obviously thoughtful 
compilation of sources that is certain to make 
better research much easier. The Guide is much 
more than a simple listing of the more than 

5,335 titles included. In an attempt to facilitate 

location of materials in specific subjects, the au- 

thor has provided not only a detailed subject 


‘index (as well as author index), but also a 


“Dictionary-Guide” to 263 of the titles most 
relevant to the area of interest. This “Dic- 
tionary-Guide” alphabetically lists topics 
(“Acoma,” “Absentee Ownership,” “Accept- 
ance,” “Accommodation,” ‘Acculturation,” 
etc.) and under each summarizes information 
culled from the titles that are included. For ex- 
ample, under “Acculturation” one of many 
items reads, “Laguna Indians use Spanish 
names for all days of week except Wednesday, 
Spanish origin of many Laguna holidays.” The 
titles themselves are referred to by number and 
are separately listed (alphabetically) and well 
annotated. The more than five thousand addi- 
tional titles not included in the “Dictionary- 
Guide” are more briefly annotated and listed 
in eleven “Supplementary Bibliographies,” in- 
cluding one on bibliographies and indexes. 
The “Dictionary-Guide” is obviously the 
methodological heart of this contribution. The 
author indicates that only practical considera- 
tions prevented the inclusion in it of all the 
items dealing with cultural relations (presum- 
ably—if the book’s title means what it says— 
all 5,000-odd). Had these been incorporated in- 
to the ‘“Dictionary-Guide,” the book would 
have consisted—one supposes—of only it and 
the annotated list of the titles; there would have 
been no supplementary bibliographies, and a 
subject index would have been superfluous. As it 
is, the book consists of two rather discrete parts; 
and this presents a difficulty. The author seems 
to include in the subject index the titles in- 
cluded in the “Dictionary-Guide,” but apparent- 
ly only under the more general headings under 
which the titles of the supplementary bibliog- 
raphies are indexed. The result is that the items 
included in the “Dictionary-Guide” are partial- 
ly reindexed, despite thefact that the “‘Diction- 
ary-Guide” itself is in essence a super subject 
index. The system employed results in some 
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lack of correspondence between the “Dic- 
tionary-Guide” and the subject index. For ex- 
ample, under “Acculturation,” a heading in 
both, seven titles of the ““Dictionary-Guide”’ se- 
lection are indexed only in the subject index, 
twenty only in the “Dictionary-Guide,” and 
but six in both. As a result, the student needs 
to look in both places to be sure to get all the 
references. If the author had to compromise 
with necessity, one wonders if he would not have 
chosen better to include all the “Supplementary 
Bibliographies” titles in the “‘Dictionary-Guide” 
to the degree of intensity of treatment that they 
now receive in the subject index. 

As one who only profits from guides such as 
this, I would prefer not to look a gift horse in 
the mouth. Writing for an anthropological 
journal, I would praise without stint; the book 
well deserves a “good review.” But it seems ap- 
propriate in a library journal to judge the work 
in terms not of how much better it is than noth- 
ing but of how far it falls short of an ideal. 

What seems to me fundamentally weak in 
the “Dictionary-Guide”’ approach is its unsys- 
tematic character. The categories alphabetically 
listed are empiricially, almost haphazardly, de- 
termined. If, instead, the compiler set himself 
the task of outlining a subject matter inde- 
pendently of the materials being indexed, he 
would have the basis for a more coherent and, 
I think, much more useful work. I have in mind 
the topical index in Tozzer’s edition of Landa’s 
Relacion de la cosas de Yucatén and the topical 
outline inherent in Murdock’s Cross-Cultural 
Survey. In both cases indexing is done by 
means of a systematic outline of the subject 
matter. In the case of Tozzer’s Landa, the pur- 
pose is to index the book, but the principle em- 
ployed is more widely applicable. Tozzer ar- 
ranges topically all the subjects treated in the 
book and subdivides them as far as seems useful. 
Then to each subtopic he gives the page refer- 
ences. An alphabetical subject index is added, 
but the references here are to pages of the topi- 
cal index rather than to the text. The reader 
finds this greatly advantageous. Say that he 
wants to find out something about marriage 
among the ancient Mayas. He is referred by the 
alphabetical index to several places in the topi- 
cal index, and he can see not only where in the 
text marriage is treated but also the contexts in 
which it is treated. Moreover, an examination of 
the topical index to see the contexts in which 
Marriage is not mentioned shows him at once 
the omissions in the text. 
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In much the same way Mr. Saunders might 
order all the phenomena that he considers perti- 
nent to a study of cultural relations in New 
Mexico—giving himself a pretty thorough out- 
line of the subject based on his general knowl- 
edge and on his experience with the literature 
he is indexing. Then, under each subhead of his 
outline, he would indicate where in the litera- 
ture pertinent information is to be found—and 
he could include as much of it as he does in his 
“Dictionary-Guide.” Ideally, he would include 
subheads even where there was no literature 
pertinent to them; but obviously he would have 
to compromise with this principle. I would ex- 
pect him to include, then, an alphabetical sub- 
ject index referring the reader to the pages of 
the topical index. 

A scholar interested in the subject would find 
such a work much more useful than the book un- 
der review. Suppose, for example, that he were 
interested in the hypothesis that in Latin Ameri- 
ca the terminology locally employed to distin- 
guish persons of different cultural traditions 
(usually Spanish and Indian) reflects the kind 
and degree of their cultural closeness. Suppose 
that he wished to extend his research to New 
Mexico and wanted to know (1) the terms locally 
employed for the ethnic groups, and their mean- 
ing, and (2) the cultural and (3) the social dis- 
tances between the societies involved. In the 
Guide under review, one looks under heading 
after heading for hints as to where the informa- 
tion might be available. I have tried this and 
have been baffled, whether because of my in- 
capacity or because such information is not in 
the literature or because the organization of the 
Guide does not bring it to light. 

It seems to me that if a guide were topically 
arranged, with some systematic attempt at ex- 
haustiveness of the subject, it would be possible 
very quickly to see whether information on the 
points required exists in the literature, and 
where. 

It is true that the sort of index that I am sug- 
gesting requires that the bibliographer know 
the subject matter; he must be as much a soci- 
ologist (or biologist or historian, as the case may 
be) as those for whom his guide is intended. It is 
also true that there is nothing “objective” in the 
suggested method (as if there is in any!); the 
bibliographer has to have a thesis, a point of 
view, even a theory about his subject matter, if 
he is to order it successfully. He has to have the 
sense of problem ana the insight of any scholar 
who would get something of significance out of a 
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body of raw data. I think that few will argue, 
however, that these qualities are unessential to 
any good reference work; and it is my impres- 
sion that bibliographers have (as Mr. Saunders 
seems to have) the necessary requisites more 
frequently than their work indicates. Perhaps in 
general they aim too low. 

Sot Tax 
Department of Anthropology 

University of Chicago 


“Materials on the Pacific Area in the Oriental 
Library of Claremont Colleges Library and 
in the Libraries of Pomona College and 
Scripps College, Claremont, California: A 
Preliminary Checklist for a Union List of 
Materials on the Pacific Area in Selected 
Libraries of the Los Angeles Area.’”’ Com- 
piled and issued by CLAREMONT COLLEGES 
Lrprary. Claremont, 1944. Pp. 141. $2.00. 
(Mimeographed.) 


“Materials on the Pacific Area in Selected Li- 
braries of the Los Angeles Area: A Second 
Checklist,” Part I: “Books in Western Lan- 
guages’’; Part II: “Periodicals and Serials”; 
Part III: “Books in Chinese and Japanese 
Languages.” Claremont: Claremont Col- 
leges Library, 1943-44. Pp. ii+286; 86; iii+ 
63. Part I, $3.50; Part II, $2.50; Part III, 
$2.00. (Mimeographed.) 

Since the beginning of ihe war in the Pacific, 
private scholars and government agencies alike 
have been more interested than ever in materi- 
als on the Far East. Although there are a num- 
ber of excellent bibliographies relating to differ- 
ent countries of Asia, research workers are still 
confronted with the problem of locating the 
various materials in the United States. This 
problem is especially serious at the present 
time, when it is virtually impossible to obtain 
printed material from the Far East. As far as 
the reviewer is aware, Charles S. Gardner’s A 
Union List of Selected Western Books on China in 
American Libraries (2d ed., rev. and enl.; Wash- 
ington D.C.: Committee on Chinese Studies, 
American Council of Learned Societies, 1938) 
is the only check list of this kind. Restricted to 
selected items (350 books and 20 periodicals) on 
China, it gives the holdings of seventy-six li- 
braries throughout the country. 

The Claremont Colleges Library has recently 
completed a check list of materials relating to 
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the Pacific area to be found in certain libraries of 
the Los Angeles region. The term “Pacific 
Area” includes China, Japan, Korea, Man. 
churia, Mongolia, Russian Siberia, Tibet, For. 
mosa, the Japanese-mandated islands, Indo. 
China, Siam, Burma, Malay, the East Indies, 
the Philippines, Australia, New Zealand, Aus- 
tralasia, Oceanica, Hawaii, and the Chine e and 
Japanese in California. India, however, is not 
included. 

For books in Western languages, holdings of 
thirteen co-operating libraries in the Los Angel- 
es area are included; for periodicals and serials 
in all languages, the list of co-operating libraries 
has been expanded to thirty-six, all in the state 
of California. This section thus becomes a very 
useful supplement to the Union List of Serials. 
All titles of books in the Chinese language are 
from the Oriental Library of Claremont Col- 
leges; books in the Japanese language are for 
the most part from Claremont, plus a smal] 
number from the Los Angeles Public Library. 
Except in the list of periodicals and serials, en- 
tries are arranged alphabetically by author. For 
Chinese books, titles are romanized and trans- 
lated and accompanied by Chinese characters; 
for Japanese books, only romanization and 
translation are given, without the original 
titles. 

The lists have been, on the whole, carefully 
compiled, with all necessary bibliographical 
data. In an inventory like this, it is impossible, 
of course, to include sources of book reviews for 
the individual items, as Gardner did for his se- 
lected list. Specialists in certain fields may find 
some serious gaps in the collections covered, but 
that is no fault of the compilation itself. Al- 
though the lists of books in the Chinese and 
Japanese languages are fairly small, represent- 
ing as they do mainly the holdings of a single 
library—that of Claremont Colleges—they are 
on the whole well selected. The usefulness of 
these lists would be greatly enhanced if they 
were arranged by subject and supplemented 
by an author and title index. This would, of 
course, increase the cost of compilation and 
publication. 

The value of union subject-lists and records 
of resources of certain regions, such as those 
compiled by Downs and VanMale, has been 
proved time and again. The Claremont Colleges 
Library is indeed to be congratulated on initiat- 
ing such a useful project. It is sincerely hoped 
that other regions in the country will follow 
suit and thus make their resources known to the 
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reading public. Lists of this type will facilirate 
interlibrary loar and the making of microfilm or 
photostat copies for students of the Pacific 
area. 

K. T. Wu 
Library of Congress 


“Librarian’s Guide to Title-Page Russian and 
Principles of Transliteration with an Intro- 
duction to Russian Law.” By E.sre BAsseET. 
New York: Columbia University Libraries, 
1944. Pp. 47. $1.50. (Mimeographed.) 


Notwithstanding the rather modest size of 
the work, this is an attempt at answering two 
considerably specialized and involved problems. 
In the first place, it is a manual for librarians, 
especially catalogers, in the proper handling of 
Russian publications without the benefit of an 
adequate knowledge of the language. In the 
second place, it is a short but quite adequate 
bibliographical introduction to Russian law as 
published officially. One of the chief merits of 
the pamphlet is that the author very wisely as- 
sumes no previous knowledge on the part of the 
reader. And, very likely on the basis of her own 
experience, she places considerable emphasis on 
aspects of the Russian language which are gen- 
erally ignored in orthodox textbooks. Thus, for 
instance, she rightly recognizes the often over- 
looked fact that the chief stumbling-block with 
the language is not any special difficulty in 
grammar or sentence structure, but the very 
first contact with it—the alphabet. Once that is 
mastered, and mastered well, the rest is largely 
a matter of picking up an appropriate vocabu- 
lary. 

The matter of transliteration is best left in 
the form practiced by the Library of Congress. 
This is not the most satisfactory from the point 
of view of pronunciation, but it has the advan- 
tage of being more readily applicable and less 
open to inconsistencies in interpretation. The 
Columbia practice of grouping all Soviet law 
under Russia and then subdividing it further by 
the addition of the names of the constituent re- 
publics is a practice not to be recommended. 
There is the advantage, of course, of having all 
Soviet law in one convenient group; but if this 
particular field is to be developed to any extent, 
this is clearly not the way to do it. There is no 
special reason to assume that the U.S.S.R. will 
shortly cease to consist of a federation of re- 
publics, and still less reason to expect that these 
republics will cease to issue laws in their own 
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right and—a matter of some importance to 
libraries—in their own language. As a general 
principle, past experience rather supports the 
simpler and more direct entry as against the 
more involved one designated especially for the 
sake of expediency and convenience. 

The part of the pamphlet devoted to Russian 
legal chronology and a listing of the publica- 
tions of the judiciary bodies is based on the most 
authoritative guides in the field. The annota- 
tions are of the shortest and only occasionally 
sufficient in themselves, but since the author 
has carefully supplied a bibliography of refer- 
ences for further study, the disadvantage is not 
great. The law librarian having to handle Rus- 
sian material has every reason to be grateful to 
Miss Basset for assembling so much valuable 
information on a comparatively neglected lan- 
guage and its application in library work. The 
general librarian too will find it worth his while 
to give some time to a study of this very in- 
teresting “Librarian’s Guide.” 


A Preliminary Check List of Russian Diction- 
aries Published in the U.S.S.R., 1917-1942. 
Compiled by GrorGcE A. NovossILTZzEFF. 
Washington: Library of Congress, 1944. Pp. 
iv+143. 

Novossiltzeff’s Check List, listing over eight 
hundred dictionaries, is not only a notable con- 
tribution in the field of linguistic bibliography 
but almost of like importance as a document for 
the study of national minorities in the U.S.S.R. 
No less than eighty languages spoken in the 
Soviet Union are represented by a total of five 
hundred dictionaries. A careful check of avail- 
able bibliographies on the subject indicates that 
about one-half of these languages have received 
lexicographic treatment for the first time under 
Soviet power. Along with other cultural activi- 
ties, the Commissariat for National Minorities 
has done a splendid job of encouraging national 
self-expression, the foundation of which must 
always remain the mother-tongue. What this 
wealth of lexicographic source material means 
to comparative philology needs no special em- 
phasis. For the first time the languages of the 
Caucasus and Central Asia may now be studied 
all over the world without the need of costly 
expeditions to their native habitat. 

The range of foreign languages (as opposed 
to languages spoken in the Soviet Union) is 
twenty-seven. In their order of importance they 
are: English, German, French, Spanish, Japa- 
nese, and Italian. Together they account for 
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three hundred and thirty-six dictionaries, of 
which over two hundred and thirty are of a spe- 
cial or subject nature. The total number of spe- 
cial dictionaries is four hundred, of which the 
subjects most emphasized are military science, 
political science (including propaganda and 
broadcasting technique), aviation, and tech- 
nology generally. The striving for interna- 
tional means of communication is attested by 
the fact that as many as sixteen dictionaries in 
Esperanto and one in Ido have been published 
in the twenties. In the thirties the emphasis ap- 
pears to have been transferred to English. The 
over-all picture of an average of thirty-four 
lexicographic publications per year is, without 
a doubt, another record for the Soviet Union. 


ARTHUR B. BERTHOLD 


Office of the Coordinator of Information 
Washington, D.C. 


One Thousand Books for Hospital Libraries: An 
Annotated Bibliography. Selected by PERRIE 
Jones. Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1944. Pp. 58. 


Librarians and volunteer workers opening 
new hospital] libraries have long stood in need of 
a basic list such as this prepared by Miss Jones. 
Its brevity puts it within the range of even the 
smallest hospital collection; the arrangement is 
informal, emphasizing the types of reading de- 
manded by hospital patients; the annotations 
are ample and will also be useful in judging 
other books for purchase in that they emphasize 
the reasons for inclusion. 

Miss Jones has chosen to arrange her selec- 
tions under informal headings, disregarding the 
formal classification system. Volunteers and un- 
trained librarians (of whom there are many en- 
gaged in hospital library work) will be delighted 
with this arrangement, and it may also serve as 
a reminder to trained librarians that readers 
seldom make their demands strictly according 
to the Dewey Decimal Classification scheme. 
It is a pleasure to find a librarian arranging her 
books to suit public tastes rather than requiring 
readers to think in library terms. 

The selection of titles is, for the most part, 
excellent, particularly in nonfiction. In travel, 
biography, sports, hobbies, and other represent- 
ative fields every title listed is “live’’ material 
in constant demand. There are books on handi- 
crafts which will be appreciated by both pa- 
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tients and occupational therapists. The demand 
for philosophy and psychology is met with pop- 
ular but reliable material, with the introductory 
reminder that doctors should be consulted be- 
fore such material is circulated. With the cur- 
rent trend toward rehabilitation, more voca- 
tional guides might have been included, al- 
though the reviewer’s experience in Army hos- 
pitals has, perhaps, made her more than ordi- 
narily conscious of this demand. In view of the 
current popularity of cartoon books, it was some- 
what surprising to find no mention made of 
them. Patients who are unaccustomed to read- 
ing or who, because of illness, are unable to con- 
centrate for any length of time, find in them an 
excellent form of relaxation, while in many cases 
they provide the librarian with her only means 
of reaching such patients. 

More than half of the books listed are fiction 
—a proportion which seems consistent with the 
demand in hospital libraries. It was a pleasure to 
find such titles as A Tree Grows in Brooklyn and 
Journey in the Dark included. There is no title 
which could possibly be of harm to any type of 
patient. It seemed to the reviewer, however, 
that too much effort had been made to concen- 
trate on the light and cheerful type, with a re- 
sulting loss of “meat” in the collection as a 
whole. This attitude is undoubtedly due to the 
reviewer’s own experience, which has been con- 
fined to an Army hospital where the majority of 
patients are young men, many of whom are or- 
thopedic cases and most of whom are normal 
and cheerful in outlook. Such readers are in- 
clined to reject Gene Stratton Porter in favor 
of James M. Cain and would find Alice Hegan 
Rice a poor substitute for James Farrel!. It must 
be admitted, however, that books by these au- 
thors are to be circulated with discretion, and 
perhaps in such a list they are better omitted. 

Detective-story fans would, I fear, be in for 
something of a disappointment. The current 
trend is toward the “tough” school with an 
American background. Craig Rice and Ray- 
mond Chandler, both outstanding in this type 
of writing, are omitted, while Fletcher, whose 
books are slow-moving and English in back- 
ground, is represented with two older titles. A 
greater selection of authors, with perhaps one 
representative title for each, might have been 
more helpful. 

The western stories, on the other hand, are 
plentiful and well chosen. A wide variety of au- 
thors is given, all of them popular and repre- 
sentative of all tastes. Since the publication of 
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western stories has fallen off in late years and 
reprints are increasingly difficult to obtain, it is 
well that the popularity of this form of reading 
in hospitals has been emphasized. 

It would be difficult to praise too highly the 
quality of the annotations. In a few lines, some- 
times a few words, Miss Jones contrives to give 
criticism as well as description. In many anno- 
tations she has included comments of patients, 
including the diagnosis wherever it has signifi- 
cance. Books of particular value with certain 
types of patients are noted, and the reason for 
their use is given. The annotations are in them- 
selves an excellent introduction to bibliotherapy 
and make the list an actual text rather than a 
mere buying list. 

Marion E. JAMES 
Percy Jones General and 
Convalescent Hospital 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


The Library Chronicle of the University of Texas, 
Vol. I, No. 1 (summer, 1944). Edited by 
Joseru Jones, Department of English; pub- 
lished by the Library of the University of 


Texas, DonaLp Coney, Librarian. Pp. 46. 


Friends of books and of libraries will welcome 
the first number of the first volume of the Li- 
brary Chronicle and will look forward eagerly to 
succeeding issues, if the high-water mark of 
scholarly interest can be maintained. 

In a modest footnote, Librarian Donald 
Coney explains the need in Texas of a research- 
promoting publication and then nails up this 
masthead: 

The Library Chronicle is aimed at a broad and 
various audience: members of the faculty of the 
University; its graduate students; friends and ac- 
quaintances of the Library; scholars elsewhere, and 
other librarians who are ever concerned with the 
progress of colleagues. The editer is Dr. Joseph 
Jones of the Department of English. Contributors 
will be members of the University faculty who, col- 
lectively, know more intimately and fully the con- 
tent of the Library than any other group; members 
of the Library staff; and sometimes others who, for 
special reasons, will have something significant to 
say about the Texas storehouse of great books. 


The inside front cover carries in bold type 
Clarence Day’s creed on “The World of Books,” 
and the reader may assume that this serves as 
the text of the first number, with its entire con- 
tent devoted to the important holdings in spe- 
cial collections, to descriptions of recent acquisi- 
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tions of significance, and to materials which are 
“as fresh as the day when they were written.” 

The first article, “The Pope Bicentennial 
Exhibition,” by Fannie E. Ratchford, describes 
the manner in which Texas so effectively com- 
memorated the anniversary, through use of the 
rich holdings of the Wrenn Library (celebrating 
its twenty-fifth year on the University of Texas 
campus) and those of Dr. R. G. Griffith, com- 
piler of the Bibliography of Pope. The combined 
shelves of these collections hold more than 80 
per cent of the more than seven hundred items 
listed in the Bibliography. 

James H. Sledd, of the English department, 
contributes “Some Remarks on the Alvearie of 
John Barrett” and on other early English lexi- 
cographers and their efforts in spelling reform. 
Robert A. Law, professor of English, devotes 
five pages to “Some Books that Shakespeare 
Read.” Attention is also called to the descrip- 
tions of Hamlin Garland firsts, the beginning 
of a series on “American First Editions at TxU,” 
and to a descriptive account of the library’s 
music collection. 

Reports upon new acquisitions are cleverly 
made under the six headings: “Archives Collec- 
tion,” “Latin American Collection,” “News- 
paper Collection,” “Rare Books Collections,” 
“Texas Collection,” and “General.” 

The format is excellent, and the editorial ap- 
proach and style of writing are appealing. Price 
and frequency are not noted, but the date line 
of “Summer 1944” indicates quarterly publica- 
tion. 

CHARLES E. RusH 


University of North Carolina Library 


The Woman’s Collection: A Bibliography of Mate- 
rial in All Matters Pertaining to Women’s 
Interests Added to the Woman’s College Li- 
brary of the University of North Carolina, 
1937-1943. Compiled by MinnrE MIpDLe- 
TON HussEy and ROSEANNE HuvpsoNn. 
Greensboro: Woman’s College Library, 1944. 
Pp. iv+121. $1.00. 


The true range of subjects covered by the 
woman’s collection is not at once apparent, 
since the Table of Contents lists only thirteen 
major headings. When the topics included un- 
der these headings are examined, the subject 
coverage is seen to be broad and grouped in ac- 
cordance with the thinking of women on their 
problems for the most part. Materials in the 
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bibliography have been selected with the needs 
of students and alumnae particularly in mind. 
Each topic contains a section on bibliographies 
in the field for those who wish to do further 
reading and a list of magazines in that subject 
field. 

The bibliography represents accessions to the 
collection from 1937 to 1943 and supersedes the 
catalog published in 1940 and its mimeographed 
supplements of 1940-41 and 1941-42. It is a 
selected list, however; as Mr. Guy R. Lyle, the 
librarian, says in the Introduction, “A great 
deal of material on the subjects covered by the 
bibliography, but not included therein, is avail- 
able to the research worker and general reader 
who consults the pamphlet and periodical files 
at the Library.” 

The purpose in publishing this annotated 
list of the collection is to provide a list under 
subjects in current terminology and to make 
materials accessible not only to those at the li- 
brary but also to persons at a distance. The li- 
brary generously offers to share the use of its 
materials as far as is possible. Mr. Lyle feels 
that it is impossible for the card catalog to keep 
abreast of a shifting nomenclature and group- 
ing in a rapidly developing field. Likewise, as 
the books are classed and shelved by Dewey 
numbers rather than segregated and specially 
grouped, a subject bibliography is necessary to 
show the relations of the various materials to 
each other for helping women with their prob- 
lems. 

The bibliographic form, the good short an- 
notations for each item, and the inclusion of the 
call number make it very usable. A complete 
index is provided by the author and subject in 
one alphabet. Subjects are given in capital 
letters so that they are more quickly seen as you 
look at the page. Although the type is small, it is 
a very clear and well-set lithoprint, so that 
reading is easy. More emphasis on the topic 
headings, to make them stand out, either by 
underlining or different placement or by listing 
them in the Table of Contents, would be desir- 
able. 

There is room for difference of opinion re- 
garding the choice of novels included and the 
inclusion of what seems to be a high percentage 
of biography. However, since no basis was given 
for selection of the materials, it is only possible 
to note this and to say that the books as a whole 
represent standard materials. The bibliography 
achieves its purpose of making these materials 
known in a helpful way to students, alumnae, 
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and others interested in women’s problems and 
is a welcome addition at a time when there js 
an increased interest in the study of woman, her 
problems, and her place in society. 


Leota Lots Jouns 


Stephens College Library 
Columbia, Missouri 


The O.P. Market: A Subject Directory to the Spe- 
cialties of the Out-of-Print Book Trade. Com- 
piled by Scorr ApAms. New York: R. R. 
Bowker Co., 1943. Pp. vii+120. 


In the year or more that has intervened since 
the appearance of this useful handbook, a re- 
printing has been called for and a sixteen-page 
supplement issued that brings the listings of 
specialist booksellers up to date. The supple- 
ment, mailed free by the publishers to those who 
purchased the first printing, also announces that 
there is to be published in this calendar year a 
similar volume, compiled by Mr. Adams, to be 
entitled ““The Library Market,” and intended 
to provide (another) index to the special collec- 
tions in United States libraries. 

The O.P. Market is known to be in use by 
those for whom it was primarily intended—the 
bookbuyers for libraries—and also by some 
members of the antiquarian book trade. In- 
quiries made among these o.p. specialists have 
brought forth commendations, to which the 
personal approval of the reviewer may be added. 
Any criticisms of matters of organization or sug- 
gestions for additions in detail, made below, are 
only intended to be helpful in the preparation 
of the future editions that will undoubtedly be 
called for. 

There are points of view on bookbuying and 
collecting that are imperfectly reflected in the 
choice of headings made by Mr. Adams. For ex- 
ample, he does not consider “Americana,” “Im- 
prints,” or “First Editions” (of literary authors) 
true “subjects.” Yet these are the fields of col- 
lecting of the generality of rare-book libraries, 
private collectors, and antiquarian booksellers 
in this country. Truly, they are large and un- 
wieldy topics, not yielding easily to the List of 
Subject Headings of the Misses Sears and Monro, 
which Mr. Adams used as the base for his choice 
of captions in the sixty-seven pages given over 
to the “Subject Directory.” (The fifty-two 
pages following are his “Directory of Dealers,” 
arranged alphabetically.) Almost all the sub- 
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jects of collecting in this country could possibly 
be comprised within them. Doubtless Mr. 
Adams has made the wiser choice in preferring 
smaller to larger topics for his headings; none- 
theless, the existence and influence of such gen- 
eral fields of bookmen’sinterests as “Americana” 
and “First Editions” should have been acknowl- 
edged more carefully than has been done by 
Mr. Adams in the first edition of The O.P. Mar- 
het. 

Concerning the quality of the inclusiveness of 
Mr. Adams’ listings, there are these general ob- 
servations. First, the western antiquarian and 
specialist booksellers are incompletely repre- 
sented: this holds as well for shops situated in 
the near and far west, as for those situated else- 
where, who deal in western Americana. Second, 
the antiquarian sections of the book depart- 
ments of the large department stores (for ex- 
ample, Marshall Field’s of Chicago) are not 
listed; while among the fine and rare book 
rooms of the important bookstore chains, Bren- 
tano’s of Chicago made its appearance only in 
the supplement, while its parent-firm, A. Kroch, 
and the large independent chain of Burrows 
Brothers in Cleveland are still missing. Finally, 
that old purveying firm to the library trade— 
A. C. McClurg of Chicago—is not even listed in 
the table of “Search Services.” 


SIDNEY KRAMER 
Office of Strategic Services 
Washington, D.C. 


Buildings and Equipment for Archives. (“‘Bulle- 
tins of the National Archives,” No. 6.) 
Washington: National Archives, 1944. Pp. 
32. 


The papers presented before the 1943 meet- 
ing of the Society of American Archivists as a 
partial report of its Committee on Archives 
Buildings form a manual of instruction for the 
archivist preparing plans for a new archival 
building. 

Mr. Louis A. Simon, author of the first paper, 
was superintendent of the Architectural Divi- 
sion of the Treasury at the time the National 
Archives Building was erected. “Some Observa- 
tions on Planning Archives Buildings” is a dis- 
cussion of the interrelationship between site and 
capacity of the building and the incorporation 
of such distinctive features as the concept of the 
National Archives as a shrine. 
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“Collaboration between Archivists and Archi- 
tects in Planning Archives Buildings” was 
written by Captain Victor Gondos, Jr., formerly 
a practicing architect, who is now on the staff 
of the National Archives. This longest of the 
three papers gives practical advice about the 
data the archivist must assemble for the use of 
the architect if a truly functional building is to 
result. Because Mr. Simon and Captain Gondos 
limited their discussions to technical problems 
peculiar to archives, the librarian planning a 
new library building will find only incidental 
suggestions in these first two sections. 

“Equipment Needs To Be Considered in 
Constructing Post-war Archival Depositories” 
was written by Dr. William J. Van Schreeven, 
who planned the archives section of the new 
Virginia State Library. A notable feature of this 
stack section is the continuous shelving espe- 
cially designed to eliminate the usual space 
wasted in using standard three-foot library 
bracket shelves for horizontal manuscript file 
boxes. Librarians planning a manuscript de- 
partment or a photographic laboratory will find 
much help in Dr. Van Schreeven’s article. 


MARGARET C. NORTON 
Illinois State Library 


Catdlogo de la exposicién de libros bolivarianos 
organizada con motivo del centenario del 
traslado de los restos del Libertador a Caracas. 
Issued by the BrBLIOTECA NACIONAL. Cara- 
cas, Venezuela: C. A. Artes Graficas, 1943. 
Pp. 237. 

This list of printed materials—mainly books 
and pamphlets—relating to Simén Bolfvar 
contains 1,546 items drawn from the three lead- 
ing libraries of Caracas and brought together 
as an exhibit to commemorate the transfer of 
the remains of the national hero of Venezuela 
from Santa Marta, Colombia, to Caracas a 
century before. With a few exceptions, news- 
papers are not included. Naturally, most of the 
works are in Spanish. Some, however, are in 
French and, it is interesting to observe, more 
than fifty are in English. In fact, several of the 
best biographies of Bolivar and of the military 
leaders associated with him have appeared in 
this language, a few of them written by Spanish- 
Americans themselves; among the best is the 
Albert Shaw Lectures given by the Peruvian 
Victor Belaunde at Johns Hopkins University a 
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few years ago (not included in the catalog under 
review). 

In publishing this catalog the members of 
the staff of the national library of Venezuela 
have rendered an important service to scholars 
engaged in investigating the life and achieve- 
ments of Bolivar. This list and the one published 
in 1933 by the Pan American Union are the best 
of the Bolivarian bibliographies. But these two 
must be supplemented by lists of manuscripts 
and newspapers, which, as yet, have not been 
fully cataloged. No doubt the largest collections 
of these are to be found in Caracas, the best 


center for research on this remarkable leader of 
the independence movement in Spanish South 
America. 

This catalog of the Bolivarian Book Exposi- 
tion at Caracas in late 1942 and early 1043 con- 
tains no estimate of the value of the items listed 
and no discussion of the writers. These additions 
would have been most helpful, but perhaps they 
would have required more time and expense 
than were at the disposition of the compilers. 

J. Frep Rippy 
Department of History 
University of Chicago 
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Library Service for Canada: A Brief. Prepared by the 
CANADIAN LrBRary Councrt. (As forwarded 
August 2, 1944, to the House of Commons Spe- 
cial Committee on Reconstruction and Re-estab- 
lishment.) July, 1944. Pp. 10. 


Rural Canada Needs Libraries. By Nora BATESON. 
Canadian Library Council, 1944. Pp. [8]. (Copies 
may be obtained from Miss Margaret S. Gill, c/o 
National Research Council Library, Ottawa, 
Canada.) 


National Library. By EvizapetTa Daroe. (Re- 

printed from the May, 1944, issue of Food for 

Thought, Journal of the Canadian Association for 

Adult Education, 198 College Street, Toronto, 

Ontario.) Pp. 5. 

Taken together, these three brief reports con- 
stitute the basis for a postwar plan for library devel- 
opment in Canada. The Canadian Library Council, 
which includes the membership of the provincial 
library associations of Canada, focuses its attention 
on a recommendation for a Library Resources Board, 
to be established by the dominion government. This 
board would survey the library resources of Canada 
and would recommend plans for the organization of 
regional libraries and the co-ordination of library 
resources. Miss Dafoe supplements the council’s 
statement by a vigorous and well-defended plea for 
a Canadian national library. And Miss Bateson 
completes the general plan by proposals for the pro- 
vision of public library service to the 95 per cent of 
Canada’s rural population now without public li- 
braries. The three documents reveal that library de- 
velopment in Canada, although highlighted by a few 
interesting and forward-looking examples of good 
service, is definitely backward for the dominion as a 
whole. 


Public Libraries in Cape Province (Rural Districts): 
Survey of Existing Library Conditions in 1940 
and Report of Provincial Advisory Committee. 
Cape Town: Federal Printing Co. (Pty.) Ltd., 
1944. 

The twenty-five pages of this report are replete 
with information basic to intelligent library planning. 
Beginning with a survey of rural library conditions 
in 1940—covering support and expenditures, book 
stock, circulation, staff, organization, and buildings 
—the report summarizes the essential facts about 
existing libraries and concludes with a dozen realistic 
recommendations aimed at broadening the scope 
and utilization of the libraries. A basic recommenda- 
tion is that the province (except for four large towns 


with a population in excess of 100,000 each) be di- 
vided into four library areas. If adopted, this fegion- 
al plan will be a significant step in the direction of 
total provincial library service. 


The Wilmington Public Library and the New Castle 
County Free Library: A Historical Sketch. By 
Joun P. Nretps. Wilmington, Del.: Wilmington 
Institute, 1943. Pp. 17. 

This interesting account of the Wilmington, 
Delaware, Public Library, by the president of its 
board of managers, traces the history of the library 
through its three stages—association library for 
members only, free public library of the city of Wil- 
mington, and finally a county library through the ex- 
tension of its service to New Castle County. The 
text is composed in large part of quotations from 
speeches and documents important at each period 
in the history of the institution. 


Directory of Libraries of the Chicago Area, Including 
Historical Sketches of the Four Local Library Or- 
ganizations. 2d ed. Chicago: Chicago Library 
Club, 1945. Pp. 135. $1.25. 

Twelve years after the original publication of 
this useful Directory the second edition makes its 
welcome appearance. Like the first, the new issue 
includes essential personal, bibliographical, and sta- 
tistical information about the libraries in the area, 
together with brief sketches of the major local li- 
brary organizations. In addition, however, it lists 
the subject union catalogs (six) and the expanded 
depository catalogs (four) in Chicago and Evanston. 
Another welcome innovation is the section on ele- 
mentary-school libraries. Altogether, the Directory 
lists 833 libraries—an increase of 396 over the num- 
ber in the 1933 edition. 

The Directory as a whole offers impressive testi- 
mony to the importance of Chicago as a library and 
research center. It will prove to be a useful reference 
tool to libraries everywhere. 


“Junior College Library Criteria,” Junior College 
Journal, XV (December, 1944), 160-65. By 
WALTER Crossy EELLs. 


In this article the executive secretary of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges describes 
the junior college library with respect to eight 
measures: total number of volumes, volumes per 
student, new volumes annually per student, annual 
book expenditure per student, annual staff expendi- 
ture per student, home circulation per student, re- 
serve book circulation per student, and hours open 
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per week. A bar in the form of a thermometer is 
presented for each measure, and on it the percentile 
distribution of the colleges is shown, together with 
the figures for the median institution as well as for 
the median public and private college. The chart 
showing the eight thermometers with the relevant 
data will be useful to any junior college wishing to 
compare its library status with that of other similar 
institutions. It is available in separate form, printed 
on bristol board, and may be purchased from the 
American Association of Junior Colleges, 1201 Nine- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C., for fifty 
cents. 


“The Illinois Catholic Librarian: Official Organ of 
the Illinois Unit of the Catholic Library Associa- 
tion.” Vol. I, No. 1 (September-December, 1944). 
Pp. 16. (Mimeographed.) 


The “Illinois Catholic Librarian,” edited by 
Sister M. Serena, O.P., of the library science depart- 
ment of Rosary College, is to be published three 
times a year. Its aim is to supply the members of the 
recently organized Illinois Unit of the Catholic Li- 
brary Association “with the best and latest informa- 
tion concerning Illinois Catholic library circles.” 
This first issue contains the constitution of the or- 
ganization, notes on the program of its autumn 
meeting, and four papers presented at the meeting. 


The Newberry Library Bulletin, No. 1 (November, 


1944). Pp. 19. Distributed by the Librarian, 
Newberry Library, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


In place of its former printed annual report, the 
Newberry Library will henceforth issue this Bulletin. 
The first number is mainly devoted to a paper by 
Mr. Pargellis, the librarian, entitled “The Building 
of a Library”—a lively discourse on many of the 
high points in the history and special collections of 
the Newberry. The first awards of the Newberry 
Fellowships in Midwestern Studies are announced, 
and a section on “Library Notes’’ brings the issue to 
a close. A series of publications of original and un- 
printed materials from the various collections of the 
library are planned as supplements to the Bulletin. 


Current Abbreviations. By GEORGE EARLIE SHANKLE. 
New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1945. Pp. 207. 
$3.00. 

The need for a compilation such as this is obvious, 
since the number of abbreviations in current use is 
multiplying rapidly. The volume includes in one al- 
phabet the abbreviated forms of “the names of gov- 
ernmental bureaus and administrative agencies; 
civil, political, and religious organizations; symbols 
for Greek letter fraternities and sororities; abbrevia- 
tions of college degrees; usual commercial terms; the 
more common musical terms; and those of other 
well-known expressions.” In medicine and other 
fields where there are special technical glossaries and 
dictionaries, only the more generally used terms are 
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included. A somewhat fuller coverage of current 
military designations (e.g., ASF, CPS, Y2c, T 5, 
and the like) would have been helpful, since there js 
no special glossary of abbreviations in this field. But, 
in general, the scope of this work is greater than that 
of any previous compilation of abbreviations, and it 
will be correspondingly useful. 


“Post-war Problems: A Current List of Printed 
United States Government Publications: Supple- 
ment No. 1, July-September, 1944.” Compiled 
by Katurine OxtveR Murra. Washington: 
Library of Congress General Reference and Bibli- 
ography Division, 1944. Pp. v+67. (Mimeo- 
graphed.) 


For this supplement the librarians of twenty- 
four federal agencies and the Pan American Union 
have contributed references to agency publications, 
frequently with elaborate descriptive annotations. 
Arrangement is alphabetical by broad subject head- 
ings. The Index lists both author and subject entries 
in a single alphabet. 


Memoirs of the Madras Library Association, 1944. 
Madras: Madras Library Association, 1944. Pp. 
168. 5s. 


The 1944 volume of Memoirs (third in the series) 
concentrates on problems of adult education through 
books and libraries in postwar India. Following a 
comprehensive discussion of goals and methods of 
attaining them, by Mr. Ranganathan, Madras Uni- 
versity librarian and president of the Indian Library 
Association, there are chapters on printing, publish- 
ing, book distribution, library architecture, adult 
education, radio, and the press. The volume also 
contains two articles on classification, selections 
from the proceedings of the recent All-India Library 
Conference, and book reviews. 


Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by American U niver- 
sities, 1943-1944. Compiled for the Association 
or RESEARCH Lrsrartigs; edited by Epwarp A. 
Henry. (“Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by 
American Universities,” No. 11.) New York: H. 
W. Wilson Co., 1944. Pp. xv+88. $2.50. 


The latest volume in this useful series records 
continued reduction in the acceptance of doctoral 
dissertations, unquestionably attributable to the ab- 
sence of graduate students on war service. Only 
2,117 titles are listed, as compared with 2,689 in the 
preceding volume and the high point of 3,526 in 1941. 
The arrangement in the 1943-44 volume generally 
follows that in earlier issues. A few shifts have been 
introduced in some of the subdivisions: ‘“Metal- 
lurgy” is now placed under “Physical Sciences,” 
“Geophysics” has been added to the “Earth Sci- 
ences,” and the former heading “Arts and Litera- 
ture” has been changed to ‘““Humanities.’’ The sever- 
al useful features of earlier volumes have been re- 
tained. 
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The Administration of the College Library. By Guy 
R. Lyte. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1944. 
Pp. xv+601. $4.50. 

American Book-Prices Current: Fiftieth Annual Vol- 
ume. Edited by Cotton Storm. New York: R. 
R. Bowker Co., 1944. Pp. lvi+680. 

Anglo-American Legal Bibliographies: An Annotated 
Guide, By Witu1am L. Frrenp; issued by the 
Lrprary OF CoNnGRESS. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1944. Pp. xii+166. $1.50. 

Anniversaries and Holidays: A Calendar of Days and 
How To Observe Them. By Mary EMOGENE 
HazELtTINe. 2d ed., rev. Chicago: American Li- 
brary Association, 1944. Pp. xix+316. $6.00. 

The Bibliographical Center for Research, Rocky 
Mountain Region. By the Epucation Com- 
MITTEE, City CLuB OF Denver. (“City Club 
Pamphlets,” No. 27.) Denver: City Club, 1944. 
Pp. 47. 

Canadian Government and Politics. By H. McD. 
Cioxre. Toronto: Longmans, Green & Co., 1944. 
Pp. viii+-351. $3.50. 

“Cartels and International Patent Agreements.” 
By Lesa G. Bronson. (“Public Affairs Bulletin,” 
No. 32.) Washington: Library of Congress Legis- 
lative Reference Section, 1944. Pp. ii+97. 
(Mimeographed.) 

Conference on the Library and Graduate Instruction 
Held under the Auspices of Atlanta University, 
June 14-20, 1944. Atlanta, Ga.: Atlanta Uni- 
versity, 1944. Pp. 51. 

Configurations of Culture Growth. By A. L. KRozBER. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1944. 
Pp. x+882. $7.50. 

Current Abbreviations. By GEORGE EARLIE SHANKLE. 
New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1945. Pp. 207. 
$3.00. 

The Development of Library Resources and Graduate 
Work in the Cooperative University Centers of the 
South: Proceedings of a Conference of Graduate 
Deans and Librarians Held at the Joint University 
Libraries, Nashville, Tennessee, July 12-14, 1944. 
Edited by Partie G. Davipson and A. F. Kuut- 
MAN. Nashville: Joint University Libraries, 1944. 
Pp. viii+8r. 

Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by American Uni- 
versities, 1943-1944. Compiled for the Assocta- 
TION OF RESEARCH LIBRARIES; edited by Ep- 
WARD A. Henry. (“Doctoral Dissertations Ac- 
cepted by American Universities,” No. 11.) New 
-York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1944. Pp. xv+88. $2.50. 

Education and Society. By MEMBERS OF THE FACUL- 
TIES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 1944. Pp. 
vili+196. $2.50. 


A Guide to Materials Bearing on Cultural Relations 
in New Mexico. Compiled by LyLe SAUNDERS. 
Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 
1944. Pp. xvii+528. $5.00. 

Guide to the Manuscripts of the Wisconsin Historical 
Society. Edited by Atice E. Smita. Madison: 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 1944. Pp. 
xiv-+290. $2.50. 

The Idea of Progress in America, 1815-1860. By 
ArTHUR ALPHONSE EKrircH, Jr. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1944. Pp. 305. $3.50. 

“The Illinois Catholic Librarian: Official Organ of 
the Illinois Unit of the Catholic Library As- 
sociation.” Vol. I, No. 1 (September-December, 
1944). Pp. 16. (Mimeographed.) 

Libraries in Victoria: Report of the Library Service 
Board Appointed by His Excellency the Governor 
To Inquire into, and Make Recommendations Re- 
garding, the Adequacy of Library Service in Vic- 
toria. Melbourne: H. E. Daw, Government 
Printer, 1944. Pp. 63. 

Library Manual: A Study-Work Manual of Lessons 
on the Use of Books and Libraries. By Marte A. 
Toser. Rev. ed. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 
1944. Pp. 92. $0.70. 

A Manual of Classification for Librarians and Bib- 
liographers. By W. C. Berwick Sayers. 2d ed., 
rev. London: Grafton & Co., 1944. Pp. xvi+344. 
355. 

A Manual of University and College Library Practice. 
Edited by G. WoLEDGcE and B. S. Pace. London: 
Library Association, 1940. Pp. x+149. 

Memoirs of the Madras Library Association, 1944. 
Madras: Madras Library Association, 1944. Pp. 
168. 5s. 

Methods of Vocational Guidance: With Specific Helps 
for the Teacher of Business Subjects. By GERTRUDE 
Forrester. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1944. 
Pp. xx+460. $3.00. 

Microfotografia. By VERNON TATE; translated by 
CarLtos Victor Penna. (“Contribuciones al 
Conocimiento de la Bibliotecologia,” No. 1.) 
Buenos Aires: Comité Argentino de Bibliotecarios 
de Instituciones Cientfficas y Técnicas, 1944. 
Pp. [27]. 

Notes on Bibliokleptomania. By Lawrence S. 
THompson. New York: New York Public Li- 
brary, 1944. Pp. 40. 

The Oneonta Experience in Building a Professional 
Education Sequence: An Interpretation of One 
Part of the New York State Program for Educating 
Elementary School Teachers. By ERNA KASKE. 
Menasha, Wis.: Collegiate Press, 1944. Pp. 
xvi+244. 

Poland. Edited by Bernapotte E. Scumartt. (“The 
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United Nations Series,” edited by Ropert J. 
KERNER.) Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1945. Pp. xix-+500. $5.00. 

“Post-war Problems: A Current List of Printed 
United States Government Publications: Sup- 
plement No. 1, July-September, 1944.” Compiled 
by Katurine OLIVER Murra. Washington: 
Library of Congress General Reference and 
Bibliography Division, 1944. Pp. v+67. (Mime- 
ographed.) 

Public Libraries in Cape Province (Rural Districts): 
Survey of Existing Library Conditions in 1940 and 
Report of Provincial Advisory Committee. Cape 
Town: Federal Printing Co. (Pty.) Ltd., 1944. 

The Public Looks at Education. (Report No. 21.) 
Denver: National Opinion Research Center, 
University of Denver, 1944. Pp. 40. $0.25. 

Reading in Relation to Experience and Language: 
Proceedings of the Conference on Reading Held at 
the Universiy of Chicago, Vol. VI. Conipiled and 
edited by Wrttram S. Gray. (“Supplementary 
Educational Monographs,” No. 58.) Chicago: 
University of Chicago, 1944. Pp. vii+226. $2.50. 
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The Regional Library Experiment in Massachusetig® 
in Relation to the Library Situation in the Stag 4 
Report of a Survey for the Massachusetts Board gy 
Free Public Library Commissioners. By H. Mam 
jorte Beat, Eruet M. Farr, and JuLia Wricee 
MERRILL. September 4-12, 1944. Printed foe 
distribution by the Division of Public Libraries} 
Massachusetts Department of Education, 205 
Newbury Street, Boston. 

Science in the University. By MEMBERS OF THE 
FACULTIES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1944. 
Pp. x+332. $3.75. 

The Shape of Books To Come. By J. DONALD Apawg, 
New York: Viking Press, 1944. Pp. xvii+20a,3 
$2.50. 

Today's Handbook for Librarians. By Mary A 
SWEENEY. Chicago: American Library Associa: 
tion, 1944. Pp. 99. $0.75. 

The University of Every Man. By Josep A. BRANDT, 
(“R. R. Bowker Memorial Lectures,” No. gj 
New York: New York Public Library, 1944. Pp 
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